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SOCIAL  CONDITION,  BELIEFS,  AND  LINC.CISTIC 
RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  TLINCIT  INDIANS 


l\v  John  R.  Savanton 


INTRODl’CTION 

The  material  contained  in  this  paper  is  a portion  of  the  results  of 
about  two  months’  work  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  between  Januaiy  and  March, 
1904,  and  about  one  month  at  Wranj^ell,  March  to  April  of  the  same 
year.  The  remainder  of  the  material  gathered  at  that  time  consists 
principalh' of  texts  in  the  native  language  with  translations  and  myths 
recorded  in  English.  The  chief  objects  of  the  investigation  were;  (1) 
To  obtain  a sufficient  number  of  Tlingit  myths  to  round  out  the  col- 
lections of  tales  from  the  north  Pacific  coast;  (2)  to  collect  enough  lin- 
guistic material  for  a careful  study  of  the  Tlingit  language,  with  the 
special  object  of  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  Haida,  with  which  some 
sort  of  relationship  was  believed  to  exist  and  with  which  the  writer 
already  had  considerable  acquaintance;  and  (3)  to  add  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  our  knowledge  of  Tlingit  ethnology  generally.  This  paper 
comprises  most  of  the  notes  made  with  the  third  purpose  in  view, 
and  the  results  of  the  writer’s  comparison  of  Tlingit  and  Haida.  Very 
little  attention  is  given  to  the  arts,  the  industries,  and  the  food  quest, 
partly  because  these  have  been  treated  very  fully  in  Krause’s  monu- 
rnenttil  Avork,  Die  Tlinkit  Indianer  (Jena,  1885),  and  in  one  particular, 
that  of  basketry,  in  “The  basketiy  of  the  Tlingit,”  bv  G.  T.  Emmons, 
in  volume  iii  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  partly  because  these  are  not  so  readil}"  studied  in  con- 
nection Avith  language  and  myths,  and  indeed  require  independent 
investigation. 

The  phonetics  used  are  almost  identical  with  those  emplo3md  by 
Pi’ofessor  Boas,  the  Avriter,  and  others  in  connection  Avith  the  Avork  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  the  American  Museum  of 
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Natural  History,  upon  the  I’acitict  coast,  ami  are  as  follows,  the  arrange- 
ment, however,  being  the  writer’s  own  : 


i 

1 

Sonants  | Surds 

i 

1 

ForU-s 

' Semi- 

vowels 

Spirants  Nasals  and  • Vowels 

bnaitb- 

! ink 

Labials 

(Only  in'foreigti  oi 

a few  onomatojioetic  w.jrds)  ■ w O.d,  »,• 

Gutturals: 

Vocalic-velar 

y 

K fj 

a! 

k! 

X h i H,  A i 

g k 

X ' ' V i.e.i  e 

k-! 

Dentals 

d t 

t! 

(s)  n 

Sibilants 

s 

s! 

c 

Dental-sibilant.s 

dz  ta 

tfi! 

, 

Dental-sib!lnnt-a.spirntes .. 

dj  tc 

tc! 

Dental  liquids 

L L 

l! 

t ' 

X is  German  ch  in  ach!,  x almost  like  German  cli  in  ich.  is  nearly  the  same  as  dl  and  L as  tl  or 
kl,  while  I is  an  aspirated  sound  represented  best  perhaps  by  hi.  dj  is  English  j,  tc  English  eh  in 
church,  and  c English  .sh.  The  velars  are  similar  to  the  palatals,  but  pronounced  farther  back  in  the 
throat,  and  the  vocalic-velar  farther  back  yet.  The  fortes  are  pronounced  explosively  or  sometimes 
with  a pause  following.  The  characters  >*  and  « represent  barely  formed  u and  o sounds. 


TLINGIT  SUBDIVISIONS 

At  the  present  clay  tribes  speaking  Tlingit  (or  Koluschan)  occupy 
all  of  the  “pan-handle”  of  Alaska,  coast  and  i.sland.s,  except  the 
southern  third  of  Prince  of  Wales  island  and  the  smaller  islands  imme- 
diately to  the  southwest  of  it,  and  extend  westward  along  the  coast  as 
far  as  Copper  river.  The  people  on  Taku  and  Stikine  rivers  camp  and 
travel  some  distance  into  British  Columbian  territoiy,  while  the  Atha- 
pascan Indians  in  turn  camp  well  over  into  Alaska  and  come  down  to 
the  coast  towns  to  trade  or  visit.  The  Tilgish,  a purel}"  interior  people 
living  in  British  Columbia  north  of  the  Chilkat,  are  said  to  speak  a 
dialect  of  this  language;  but,  if  that  is  indeed  the  case,  it  has  probably 
been  adopted  by  them  in  comparatively  recent  times.  An  Eskimo 
tribe,  the  Ugalakmiut,  living  just  east  of  the  mouth  of  Copper  river, 
has  been  so  far  modilied  b}*  contact  with  the  Yakutat  as  to  be  enumer- 
ated with  the  Tlingit  tribes  proper,  though  historical!}^  it  has  no  right 
to  that  position. 

Leaving  these  two  peoples  out  of  consideration,  fourteen  geo- 
graphical groups  may  be  recognized,  as  follows;  The  Tongjvs  (TAiiga'c 
qoan),  Sanya  or  CApe  Fox  Indians  (Sa'nyaqoan),  Kenya  (Ile'nya  qoan), 
Kuiu(Kuiu  qoan),  Kakc  (Kcq!  qoan).  Sumdum  (Slaoda'n  ([oan),  Stikine 
(Staqihl'n  (joan  or  CqiAtqoan),  Taku  (T!aq!”qoan).  Auk  (Ak!"qoan), 
Ilutsnuwu  (Xuts!  nuw’iV  qoau),  lluna  (llil'na  qoan),  Chilkat  (Djilqa't 
qoan),  and  1 akutat  (Yaq"dii't  (joan  or  Ivaxa^vi'k  <ioan).  The  Hehl 
(Xel  {|oan),  now  at  Wrangell,  once  formed  an  independent  group  on 
Revillagigedo  island. 
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Each  of  these  divisions  or  tribes  had  at  least  one  winter  village  and 
a section  of  coast  on  wdiich  the  people  camped  eveiy  summer  or  back 
of  which  the}^  hunted  in  winter.  The  number  of  permanent  towns  as 
well  as  their  location  varied  considerably  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
case  of  the  Chilkat  there  were  four  of  these,  while  the  people  of 
Killisnoo  were  formerly  divided  between  two. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Tlingit  towns,  ancient  and  modern, 
that  were  enumerated  to  the  writer,  with  the  division  to  which  each 
belongs,  though  it  must  by  no  means  be  supposed  that  this  exhausts 
the  number: 

TAn^rUc Tongas 

Gilo Sanya 

TA'cidjik-an  (Tuxican) Kenya 

i/Awa'k  (Klawak) Kenya 

C.\XiVn  ( Shakan ) Kenya 

Kuiu Kuiu 

Kecj!  (Kake) Kake 

Slaoda^n Sumdum 

QfitcxA'na-ak!“,  “ Kimian-hip-lake”  (Wrangell) Stikine 

QfdtcALl-an  (tcAL!=“alders”)  (Old  Wrangell) Stikine 

S!ikAnAsrUnk!i-an Taku 

T!aq“q!aka-an,  “Town-at-the-mouth-of-Takn-inlet” Taku 

A'ntcgattsu Auk 

TsA'ntik!i-hIn  (Juneau) Auk 

NattrUck-an,  “ Town-on-outside-of-point” Killisnoo 

Angu'n,  “Right-across-the-town,”  signifying  that  a road  runs  across  a 

narrow  strip  of  land  from  behind  the  town  to  some  body  of  sea  water.  Killisnoo 

Gaotla'k-an,  “Drum  (or  Bell)  town” Kuna 

Luca''cak!i-an,  “Sand-hill-town” Kuna 

K.AqlAnuwu'' Kuna 

XAk.Anuwu'' Kuna 

Gona'xo  (at  the  mouth  of  Alsek  river) Kuna 

GAthUni,  “Silver  Salmon  creek”  (north  of  Dry  bay) Kuna 

Lak“-an  “ Renowned  town”  (Klukwan) Chilkat 

QatqlwiVAltu  “Town-on-the-point-of-a-hill  ” (Katkwaltu) Chilkat 

Yendc'staq!^ Chilkat 

Djitq6''t  (Chilkoot) Chilkat 

Daj’c'  (Dyea) Chilkat 

Cf^aguc''  (Skagway) Chilkat 

Decu'  (Kaines  mission) Chilkat 

Cit!ka',  “Behind  Baranof  island  (Ci)” Sitka 

LA^xq!'*xo-an,  “ Town-where-one-does-not-sleep-much  ” Sitka 

KAstaxc'xda-an Sitka 

Llisti' Sitka 

LAnA''xk Sitka 

Qona' Sitka 

(PeckunuwiV,  “ Blue-jay-fort” Sitka 

Da:^e''t,  “Fallen-stunned,”  because  a man  there  once  ate  so  much 

halibut  that  he  fell  down  as  if  stunned Sitka 

Lluxa'cayik-an,  “Town-straight-opposite-Mount  Kdgecomb  (l!ux)” — Sitka 

Yacpda''!  (Yakutat) Yakutat 

£,axayi''k,  “Inside  of  hU'xa.  (an  island)” Yakutat 
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Some  of  the  forej^oiiig'  names  represent  prolwibly  little  more  than 
camps,  wliilo  others  were  flesif^nations  of  towns  once  occupied  hy 
people  who  are  now  living'  elsewhere. 

Dialectically  the  Yakntat  were  set  off  from  all  others,  and  there  was 
also  a certain  dialectic,  as  well  as  social,  di-stinction  between  the  north- 
ern and  the  southern  members  of  the  remaining  groups.  They  will 
be  referred  to  as  “ northern”  and  “southern.”  pyach  smaller  group 
also  had  certain  minor  dialectic  peculiarities. 

Besides  these  geographical  divisions,  which  one  might  almost  c*all 
“ involuntai'3’,”  the  Tlingit  were  separated  socially  into  two  sides  or 
phratries,  each  strictly  exogamic  with  descent  through  the  mother. 
One  phratiy  was  known  as  Raven  throughout  all  of  the  divisions,  while 
the  other  was  usually  called  ^Tolf  and  in  the  north  also  Eagle.  One 
small  group  was  outside  of  both  the  phratries  and  its  members  could 
many  into  either. 

Each  phratiy  was  subdivided  into  clans  or  consauguineal  bands,  the 
members  of  which  were  more  closely  I’elated  to  one  another  than  to 
other  members  of  the  phratry;  and  each  of  these  bands  usually  derived 
its  origin  from  some  town  or  camp  it  had  once  occupied.  The}'  were, 
therefore,  in  a wa}'^  local  groups,  but  they  differed  from  the  geograph- 
ical groups  just  referred  to  in. being  social  divisions  instead  of  compris- 
ing the  accidental  occupants  of  one  locality.  Thus  ever}^  geographical 
division  contained  members  of  both  phratries  and  usually  of  several 
clans  of  each  phratry,  while  on  the  other  hand  a clan  was  often  dis- 
tributed among  two  or  more  geographical  groups.  Finally  the  clans 
were  subdivided  into  house  groups,  the  members  of  which  might 
occupy  one  or  several  houses. 

As  it  will  not  be  profitable  to  more  than  mention  the  names  of 
man}’-  of  the  tribal  divisions,  instead  of  discussing  them  at  length,  the 
following  lists  are  subjoined.  The  first  gives  the  geographical  groups, 
the  clans,  and  the  phratry  to  which  each  of  the  clans  belonged,  and  the 
second  the  house  groups  under  each  clan  as  far  as  ascertained; 

Raven  Wole 


TONGAS 

GfinAXA'di  (people  of  (.liViiAx)  Te'qoedi  (people of  the  island  Teq®) 

D\qL!awe'di 


SANYA 

KiksA'di  (people  of  the  island  Kiks)  Te'qoevli 

NexA'di  (people  of  Nex).  [Ont«ide  of  either  elan] 

IIKNYA 


Te^nedi  (bark-house  ])eople) 
KInxiiie'di  (marten  people) 
Tak"ane‘'dl  (wint«*r  peojde) 


CAiikuke'di  (peojde  <>f  (Tm,  or  as  l>elow) 
lA|oaye'di 

liaq!(3'shit  tiin  (huinan-foot-house  i*eoide) 
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Raven 


Wolf 


KAKE 


SA(i"te''nedi  (grass  people,  so  called  jirob- 
ably  from  their  mmd)ers) 

TAiie'di  (people  of  the  creek  Taii) 
t^I AltcAiie'di  (i)eople  of  the  creek  Q!a'1- 
tcAn) 

Qu^U-Adi  (people  of  Qfitc,  a creek  on  Ad- 
miralty island) 


Tsague^di  (people  of  Tsa'gua,  or  seal 
people) 

NesA'di  (salt-water  people) 

WAsIhUnedi  (people  of  the  river  Was!) 
CAnkuke'di  ( people  of  a place  near  Kake, 
called  Caya*',  or  as  above) 


KVIU 


Kuye'di  (i>eople  of  Kuiu)  Naste^di  (people  of  the  Nass) 

SUMDr.M 

S!It!qoe''di  (peopleofSlI'tlqo,  aplacenear 
Sumdum  which  may  have  been  named 
from  a variety  of  whale  called  slit!) 


STIKIXE 


KiksA'di  (people  of  Kiks) 

Ti  hit  tiin  (bark-house  people) 

Qa^tcAdi  (people  of  Qatc;  see  Kake) 
Kasqlague^di  (people  of  a camp  called 
Kasq  ItVk") 

Talqoe^di  (people  of  Tfi'lqo) 


Nanyaa'yi  (people  of  Na^nya  (?)) 
SliknaxA'di  (people  of  SlUnAx) 

Xoqle'di  (people  of  Xoq!) 

Kayfi'ckid^tfin  (people  of  the  house  with 
a high  foundation,  or  shelf  people)® 
Xet  qoan  (people  of  Foam,  a place) 


GaiiAXA'di  (people  of  GiVnAx) 


l!  ene'di 


TAKU 

Yenye^'di  (mainland  people  or  place  of 
hendock  people) 

Tsatlenj'e'di  (people  of  Tsa'tle  river) 

AUK 

AVuckitiVn  (people  with  houses  on  top  of 
one  another) 


HUTSNUWr 


Dc'citan  (people of  end-of-road  house)  AVuckita'n  (see  above) 

Togye'di  (outlet  people,  so  called  because  DAqL!awe''di 

they  lived  at  the  outlet  of  a lake — part  Te'qoedi  (people  of  Teq“) 
of  above) 

Anij !a''kitan  or  tila'kitan  (people  of  the 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  valley) 

HUNA 

T!A''q!dentan  (retaining -timber -house  WuckitiVn  (see  above) 
people) 

TAq!  hit  tan  (people  of  slug  house — j>art  TcukAne'di  (bush  or  grass  j^eople) 

of  above)  Ka''gwAntan  (burnt-house  people,  or  peo- 

Koskle'di  (people  of  Kbse'x)  pie  of  the  burnt  down  house) 

uSixid  to  have  stood  in  a position  to  tlie  Nanj'ua'yl  similar  to  that  of  servants. 
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Uavkn' 


Woi-F 


HITKA 


IviksA'dl  (f*eo  above) 

WAtiineMi  (part  of  KiksA'di) 
LiukInAXA'di  (king-salmon  jieople) 
Q!.\.t!kaii'yi  (island  people) 


Ka'gWAntiin  (seealKJVe) 

Kfik  hit  tan  (l>ox-honse  j*eoj»le — i>aii  of 
above) 

Q!Aq!u'  bit  tan  (prolrably  a sulslivision 
of  the  Kr/gwAntfin) 

KAtAgWAMl 


C'IUr,KAT 


tnqa'xAdi  (quick  people) 

Gan.\xA''di  (people  of  Ga'nAx) 
Nucekaa,''yi  ({people  back  of  the  fort) 


Ka'gwAntaii  (see  alx>ve) 

Taqdstina''  ( people  of  TAqsI't,  the  channel 
inside  of  Wrangell  island) 

DAqi-lawe'di 


, YAKUTAT 

KiVckle  qoan  (people  of  the  creek  Te'qoedi  (see  al>ove) 
KAck!) 

KoskleMi  (people  of  the  town  Kosle'x) 

GanAXA'di  (see  above) 

StAXiVdi(?) 

House  Groups 


All  the  names  in  this  list  except  the  Sitka  names  were  furnished  by  KatLshan 
of  Wrangell,  and  it  is  accurate  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the  towns  to  the  latter 
place.  Of  the  Yakutat  house  groups  he  knew  little.  The  Sitka  list  was  obtained 
on  the  spot. 

TONGAS 

GaiiAXA'di 

Yel  hit  (raven  house)  Kidju'k  hit  (hawk  (?)  house) 

Xas  hit  (moose  house)  Nu  hit  (fort  house) 

QlA'tgun  hit  (house  built  on  a narrow  S'.ax  hit  (starfish  house) 
poiiit)  Qoti's!  hit  (looking-out  house) 


CiVnA.x  hit  (valley  house) 
Xuts!  hit  (grizzly-bear  house) 
Kats!  hit  (Katsl’s  house)® 


7V(]oed! 

Wa'ndA  hit  (wa'nd.v  house,  wa'ndA  l>eing 
the  name  of  an  ornamental  cloak  worn 
at  dances.  It  was  trimmed  with  eagle 
skins  along  the  sides) 


Klin  hit  (flicker  house) 


Weq!  hit  (scul[)in  house) 


DAqLlawe'dl 

Kit  hit  (killer-whale  house) 

SANYA 

KtksA'di 

Te'qoe.di 


Xuts!  (jowii'  hit  (grizzly -bear’s -den  Kats!  hit  (Katsi’s  house)  ® 
house)  Gutc  ka  hit  (house  ou  the  hill) 


" See  p.  45.'>. 
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NexA'dt 

Teak!  hit  (eagle  house)  Sllge'iU  xa'i  hit  (beaver-house  house) 

Teak!  qlo'si  hit  (eagle’ s-foot  house) 


HKNYA 

Te^nedt 

Yel  hit  (raven  house)  Ti  hit  (bark  house) 

Yt'n-wutixA''ci  (house  drifted  ashore) 

Kluxine'dt 

Klfix  hit  (marten  house) 

Tdk“ane'di 

Yai  hit  (whale  house) 

CA'nkukedi 

GonaqAde't  hit  (gonaqAde't  house;  see  Xiits!  hit  (grizzly-bear  house) 
p.  460) 

Qaq.'o's  hit  tan 

Qaqio'si  hit  (human-foot  house)  Tsisk!  hit  (moose  house) 

Lqoaye'dt  (no  house  names  obtained) 

KAKE 

I iSAq^te'nedi 

TlAq!  hit  ( retaining-timbers  house) 


TAne'di 

Ku'cta  hit  (land-otter  house) 

QiAltcAne'dt  (no  house  names  obtained) 

Qd'tcAdt 

Q!ak!“  bit  (old-salmon  house)  QoU's!  hit  (looking-out  house) 


Tsague'di 


Xa-i  hit  (yellow-cedar  house)  Tus!  hit  (shark  house) 

NesA^dt  (no  house  names  obtained) 
WAs.'hVnedt  (no  house  names  obtained) 
CAnkuke'dt  (no  house  names  obtained) 

KUIU 


Kuye'dt 

Xik  hit  (puffin  house)  QotxA'naxa  hit  (star  house) 

Ndde'di 

Telit  hit  (murrelet  house)  DekUnii  hit  ( fort^far-out  house) 

Kun  hit  (flicker  house) 

26  ETH— 07 28 
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KITMOUM 

Sit!  hit  (Kla<‘ier  house)  Slit!  hit  (slit!  liouse,  the  slit!  Ix4nK  a 

whale  like  a killerand  almost  as  lar/<') 


STIKINK 

KlknA'flt 

GAga'n  hit  (sun  house);  chief,  QalA-'ktc  (moving  of  sides — oi  a frog) 

TIaq!  hit  (retaining-timbers  house);  chief,  Atu''  (property) 

Xixtc!  hit  (frog  house)®;  chief,  QatA'ktc  (same  man  as  second  alx)ve) 

Ti  Ml  tan 

Ti  hit  (bark  house);  chief,  Gac  (a  Tsimshian  name  taken  in  war) 

Qa'tcAdi 

Natx  hit  (halibut  house,  natx,  being  the  name  of  the  largest  variety  of  halibut) 
chief,  Tak-seq!  (winter  change,  because  frogs  go  away  when  winter  comes) 

Xixtc!  hit  (frog  house) chief,  Keci'tc  (woman  turning  into  a man) 

Atqa'  hit  (gambling  house);  chief,  naqe'';  meaning  uncertain 
KaouyiVyi  hit  (house  lowered  from  the  sky — like  one  in  a favorite  Tlingit  stoiy; 
chief,  Katgate'x  (because  Eaven  had  a basket  of  the  kind  called  kat) 

Tcac  hit  (rush  house,  in  memory  of  their  old  houses  in  the  interior);  chief, 
Lta''ck^  (frog’s  back) 

Kasq.'ague'dt 

XeL  hit  (thunder  house);  chief,  Sgaxk!  (named  after  the  raven,  because  the 
raven  is  always  begging  for  something  to  eat) 

L!ade''nhit  (house  standing  at  right  angles  to  the  rest);  chief,  Ta'iiAxk!;  mean- 
ing uncertain 

Xixtc!  xa'ye  hit  (frog’s-den  house);  chief,  An-nen  yet  (big-town  raven) 

Tan  hit  (seal ion  house);  chief,  Kokustii'i;  meaning  uncertain 

TCilqoe'dt 

(’a  hit,  or  in  full,  Tatq®  uAxk!  "-ca  hit  (mountain-back-of-Tfitq®  house);  chief, 
Qadadu'gu  (human  skin) 

KAxqoyil'nduA  hit  (the  name  of  the  last  monster  that  the  hero  lAjIayiVk!  and  lus 
brothers  killed  was  IvAxqoy^'nduA);  chief,  Gcxoc^lcAttc 

Nanyad'yt 

QlA'tgu  hit  (shark  house);  chief,  KIoxcu'  (the  name  of  the  first  Nanvaa'vi,  chief 
of  Old  Wrangell.  Ceks,  below,  was  his  nephew) 

Hit  len  (big  house);  chief,  Ceks  (a  Tsimshian  name  taken  in  war) 

Tatu^k  hit  (cliff  house);  chief,  Gui.a^o  (monster) 

tilA'tgu  na'si  hit  (shark’ s-intestines  house);  chief,  GAlge';  meaning  uncertain. 
Kiik  hit  (box  house);  chief,  Kit-nen  (big  killer  wliale) 

A'  ntciika  hit  (house  at  the  farther  end  of  the  town — its  position  in  Old  Wrangtdl); 
chief,  Kadjh5sgu''t;  meaning  uncertiiin 

a He  built  this  house  when  he  was  ffoing  to  have  his  children  lattoot'd,  and  wa-s  the  first  person  in 
Alaska  to  invite  people  to  a feast  on  such  an  occasion,  .so  it  is  said, 
ft  This  name  was  given  with  a KlksA'di  woman  who  settled  among  these  people. 
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SliknaxA'di 

Qian  hit  (red  house);  chief,  CiVxna;  meaning  uncertain. 

Ank"  hit  (named  from  a cane  taken  from  the  Tsimshian  in  war  and  applied  to  a 
house  in  order  to  disgrace  them);  chief,  QohVn  (taken  from  a picture  of  wealth  seen 
by  this  man  and  called  lAtVn) 

Xdq/e'dt 

Ctin  hit  (steel  house),  recently  adopted;  chief,  Gux-na''wu  (dead  slave) 

A'nda  ii'na  hit  (cannon  house);  chief,  LagwA'tc  (a  kind  of  weed  like  rhubarb, 
used  in  making  peace  “because  it  looks  nice”) 

Kaya'ckidetdn 

Kit  hit  (killer-whale  house);  chief,  Teq  (stone) 

Xel  qoan  (no  house  names  obtained) 


TAKU 


(rUriAXA^dt 

t'cka  hit  (salmon-hole  house) 

Yen-wulixA'ci  hit  (house  drifted  ashore — at  time  of  flood) 
Ycl  hit  (raven  house) 


TcaL  hit  (halibut  house) 


Yhiye'dt 


Tsatlene'di 


Xuts!  hit  (grizzly-bear  house) 

Yeyuwa'  hit;  named  from  a mountain 

AUK 

I 

iden^di 

YA'xt6  hit  (great-dipper  house,  referring  to  the  constellation) 
TIl!  hit  (dog-.«ahnon  house) 

Wucketd'n 


Hit  i.en  (big  house) 


HUTSNtJWU 


De'dtdn 

A’el  hit  (raven  house) 

De'cu  hit  (house  at  end  of  road) 

<Tvin  hit  (spring  house) 

A nq!d'kitdn 

Anqla'k  hit  (house  in  the  middle  of  the  valley) 


Nil  hit  (fort  hou.se) 

Kit  hit  (killer-whale  house) 


Wucketd'n 

I)AqLktwe'di 


XutsI  hit  (grizzly-bear  house) 


Te'qoedt 
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T.'A'fj.'dfiuldn 

Qwa'yi  hit  (man’s-head  liouse) 

Yid  s!a'ge  hit  ( raven’ e-lwnes  hoane) 

Yelku'di  hit  (raven’s-nest  house)  a 


. Taq!  hit  (slug  house) 
Xi'is  hit  (moose  house) 


Ta<j!  hit  (an 


Kosk.’e'di 

Wucketd'n 


Wu'cka  hit  (house  over  all,  or  shelter  for  all) 

Tcu'kAnedi  (no  house  names  obtained) 


YAKUTAT 

(These  are  all  the  names  the  writer  could  obtain) 


Xiis  hit  (see  above) 

Xuts!  hit  (grizzly-bear  house) 


Kosk.’e'di 


Te'qoedt 


CHILKAT 


■Luqd'xadt 


Yet  hit  (raven  house  ; others  unknown  to  informant) 


YiVi  hit  (whale  house) 

Yel  hit  (raven  house) 
Lluklxd''  hit  (worm  house) 


(xdnAXA'di 

Xixtc!  hit  (frog  house) 

Qeli's!  hit  (looking-out  house) 
Q!ak  hit  (canyon  or  valley  house) 


Nucekaa'yt  (no  house  names  obtained) 
Kd'gwAnidn 


ETgu'ci  hit  (long-(killer whale’s-)  dorsal 
fin  house) 

Kit  hit  (killer-whale  house) 

Kats!  hit  (Katsl’s  house) 

Qotc  hit  (wolf  house) 

Gao  hit  (drum  house) 

Xuts!  hit  (grizzly-bear  house) 


Teak!  sla'ge  hit  (eagle’s-bon^  house) 
Teak!  ku'di  hit  ( eagle’ s-nest  house) 

(The  two  names  last  mentioned  are  said 
by  Wrangell  people  to  have  been  claimed 
only  in  very  recent  times,  the  eagle  not 
properly  belonging  to  them) 


DAqLlawe'di 


Kit  gii'ci  hit  (killer-whale’s-dorsal-fin  house) 
Kit  hit  (killer-whale  house) 

Toqiatina' 

nla'oca  hit  (sandy-bluff  house) 

Gun  hit  (spring  house) 


a Given  by  an  old  woman  of  the  TlA'qldcntftn. 
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HITKA 

The  names  in  this  list  are  supposed  to  l)e  given  in  the  order  in  which  the  houses 
stood,  beginning  at  the  southern  end  of  the  town. 

Ti'na  hit  (copper-plate  house);  a gonaqAde''t  came  up  before  the  builder  of  this 
house  in  the  form  of  a copper  and  told  him  to  erect  it 
Chief,  NixfUna,  a Russian  name,  or  QoxkliVn;  meaning  uncertain 
Clan,  KiksA'di 
GAgfi'n  hit  (sun  house) 

Chief,  Yaduste'q!  (wild  goose) 

Clan,  KiksA'  di 

Ctin  hit  (steel  house);  so  named  because  in  a fight  with  the  Russians  the  chief  cap- 
tured a piece  of  steel  and  placed  it  in  front  of  his  house 
Chief,  Nawucke'L  (wounded  wild  goose  flapping  around) 

Clan,  KiksA'di 

QaxA'tdja  hit  (lively-herring  house);  referring  to  a herring  jumping  about 
Chief,  YetdiUn;  probably  from  a frog 
Clan,  KiksA'di 
Itc  hit  (rock  house) 

Chief,  Tca''yadegax  (raven  crying  everywhere) 

Clan,  a low  class  of  KfUgwAntan 
S!a  hit  (clay  house) 

Chief,  i:i.sa''guha  (notable  voice),  referring  to  the  cry  of  the  goose 
Clan,  KiksA'di 
XaL  hit  (iceberg  house) 

Chief,  Qane'x  (saved  or  captured  man) 

Clan,  TcukAneMi 

EiVkoa  hit  (house  on  a point),  because  it  was  on  the  point  where  “ Baranoff’s  castle” 
afterwards  stood 

Chief,  Tuksaie'x  (copper-green  color  of  frog) 

Clan,  KiksA'di 
QotxA'naxa  hit  (star  house) 

Chief,  YakwiVn  (swimming  wolf);  this  man  led  in  the  last  great  fight  with  the 
Stikine  Indians 
Clan,  KfUgwAntan 

Aduwaxi'tci  hit  (house  that  carries  a big  load,  and  is  bent  over  with  its  weight) 
Chief,  Tsla^e'  (boneless  frog,  because  the  frog  has  few  bones) 

Clan,  KiksA^'di 

Teak!  ku'di  hit  ( eagle’ s-nest  house) 

Chief,  l!6x  (gray  w'olf) 

Clan,  Ka^gwAntan 
Tcul  hit  (halibut  house) 

• Chief,  Datxiagu'tc  (wolf  walking  around  a person) 

Clan,  Ka'gwAntan 

Hin  ka  hit  (hou.se  on  the  water);  said  to  have  stood  on  piles  over  water.  It  was 
still  standing  when  the  writer’s  informant  was  a small  boy 
Chief,  Kak!'‘niCk!“,  refers  to  a wolf 
Clan,  Ka^gwAntan 

Dex-q!aowu'lk  (house  ■with  two  doors) 

Chief,  (iaYljOxdaqe''na  (eagle  going  around  a dead  thing  and  making  a noise) 
Clan,  Ka'gwAiitan 
Nu  hit  (fort  hou.se) 

Chief,  Da'tlk6ts!a't6  (stomach  of  a wolf) 

Clan,  Wucketa'n 
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Xut<^!  hit  (grizzly-bear  houw) 

Chief,  yfi'nAxnawH  (swimming  wolf) 

Clan,  Ku^gwAntan 

Ca'yesI  hit  (iron  house);  the  liret  nails  seen,  found  in  a s|>ar  or  plank  drifted! 
ashore,  were  driven  into  this  house. 

Chief,  HiVyeak!"  (hollow  left  in  shallow  water  by  a shark  swimming  rapi<lly) 
CUui,  Ka'gwAntan 
idiik!  hit  (king-salmon  house) 

Chief,  i.!uk!  (king  salmon)  . 

Clan,  Q'.At!kaa''yi 
Ya'cka  hit  (shelf  house) 

Chief,  Goqn!  (swan) 

Clan,  QiAtIkaa'jd 
(jrotc  hit  (wolf  house) 

Chief,  Anaxu'ts!  (the  grizzly  bear) 

Clan,  Ka'gw^mtfin 
Teak!  hit  (eagle  house) 

Chief,  Ee'ni  (len=low  tide,  and  name  probably  means,  expressed  in  full,  “ Eagle- 
walking-on-beach-at-low-tide  ’ ’ ) 

Clan,  Ka^gwAntiin 
Any^'di  hit  (high-caste  house) 

' Chief,  Stu'waqa;  named  from  a wolf 
Clan,  Ka'gwAntan 
Ya'i  hit  (whale  house) 

Chief,  Qlexi'x;  meaning  uncertain 
Clan,  LluklnaxA'di 
Kawaga'ni  hit  (burnt-down  house) 

Chief,  Andeci'  (many  wolves  howling  alwut  the  town) 

Clan,  Ka'gwAntan 

3fi'na  hit  (house  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town);  so  named  l)ecause  it  stood  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  town  on  Alsek  river  from  which  its  occupants  came 
Chief,  Stagwa'n;  meaning  uncertain 
Clan,  LiukInaxA'di 
Ta  hit  (sleeping  house) 

Chief,  Cadasi'ktc  (a  king  salmon  that  always  stays  in  the  mountain  streams  and 
never  comes  down  to  the  sea) 

Clan,  LiukInaxA'di 

Xi'na  hit  (house at  the  lower  end  of  the  town) 

Chief,  Qatqa'wa  (celebrated  man;  brother  of  the  chief  who  erected  the  second 
house  above) 

Clan,  LiukInaxA'di 
Teak!  ku'di  hit  (eagle’s-nest  house) 

Chief,  Qlale'q!"  (red-mouthed  wolf) 

Clan,  Ka'gwAntan 

Ane'gayak  hit  (house  below  the  rest  of  the  houses) 

Chief,  Qalga's!  (precious  parts  of  an  eagle) 

Clan,  Ka'gwAntan 
Tus!  hit  (shark  house) 

Chief,  Sa'xa  (named  from  a wolf’s  cry) 

Clan,  Kfik  hit  tan,  a branch  of  the  Ka'gwAntiir 
Kuk  hit  (box  house) 

Chief,  (ia'djkatAii  (man  standing  on  a mat) 

Clan,  Kuk  hit  tan 
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Qoti's!  hit  (house  looking  out  on  the  sea) 

Chief,  YiVndjij,’itgax  (hungry  wolf  crying  for  food) 

Clan,  Kiik  hit  tiin 

Llade'n  hit  (house  standing  sideways);  it  was  the  highest  ranking  house  of  the  Box- 
House  people 

Chief,  Qotce'n  (named  from  a bear) 

Clan,  Kiik  hit  tan 

Xas!  hit  (cowhide  house;  probably  moose  house  originally);  once  when  they  pot- 
latched  and  were  without  a roof,  they  covered  their  house  with  cowhide 
Chief,  Y'Cduawu'  (dead  raven) 

Clan,  Kosk!e''di  (subdivision,  Xas!  hit  tan) 

CgadiVyi  hit  (named  from  a creek  called  Cgada^yi,  where  the  first  house  of  this 
name  stood.  It  was  near  a w-aterfall,  referred  to  in  the  stories,  just  south  of 
Yakutat 

Chief,  Qia^tkii  (Raven  has  eaten  of  it,  referring  to  food  left  over  by  Raven) 

Clan,  Koskle'di 

Kii  hA'ta  hit  (house  of  the  stick,  or  frame,  with  which  salmon  used  to  be  cha.sed 
downstream) 

Chief,  Lta^'i'  (color  of  an  alder  tree  about  his  nose) 

Clan,  Ki/gw-Antan 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Tlingit  quite  uniformly  trace  the  origin  of  nearl}^  all  their  clans 
to  the  Tsimshian  coast  “below  Port  Simpson;”  that  is,  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  mouth  of  Skeena  river.  It  is  said  by  some  that  nearly  all 
of  the  present  clans  immigrated  in  this  manner,  and  that  most  of  the 
“old  Alaskans,”  those  whom  they  found  in  possession,  have  died  out. 
Katishan,  chief  of  the  Kasqiague'di  at  Wrangell,  mentioned  some  of 
these  b\'  name,  but  a thorough  investigation  would  probably  develop 
quite  different  stories  regarding  them,  especially  as  manj^  are  veiy 
small  and  are  more  likely  to  have  been  subdivisions  than  surviving 
groups.  The  only  point  that  may  have  significance  is  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  so  enumerated  were  of  the  Raven  clan.  There  are  several 
other  bits  of  evidence  which  seem  to  show  that  the  distinction  between 
the  two  phratries  was  of  more  importance  historical!}''  than  would  at 
first  appear.  Thus,  according  to  a Sitka  interpreter,  the  Eagle  peo- 
ple were  called  Na(nation)  or  Cengoqedi'na,'*  but  there  was  no  one  name 
for  all  the  Ravens,  they  being  one  simply  in  marriage  laws,  emblems, 
and  in  some  other  respects.  According  to  Katishan  all  of  the  Wolf 
clans  used  to  be  denominated  Sll'tqoedi*  and  all  of  the  Raven  clans 
GonAhiAna'yi,  the  latter  of  which  expressions  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  word  applied  by  an  individual  to  those  of  the  opposite  phratry.*’. 
This  suggests  the  (pie-stion  whether  distinction  of  phratry  could  have 
been  associated  originally  with  a racial  differenci',  and  such  a possi- 


oThis  Is  evidently  taken  from  the  name  of  a clan  which  the  writer  ha.«  elsewhere  called  CAn- 
kuke'dl.  The  reimon  for  applying  this  name  to  the  entire  phratry  is  not  apparent.  Possibiy  the 
interpreter  wa.s  mistaken. 

*>Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Slltlqoe'dl  of  Sumdum  (p.  39S>) . 
o Katishan  deciared  that  " there  are  more  Havens  in  Alaska  than  Wolves.” 
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bilitv  again  presents  itself  when  \V(^  come  to  consider  the  origins  of  the 
separate  clan  divisions.  Although  the  list  just  given  conbiins  names 
of  about  twenty-live  clans  l)elonging  to  each  phratry  }M;sides  one  w’hich 
falls  outside  of  l)oth,  many  are  nothing  more  than  sulKlivisions,  and 
only  fourteen  are  found  to  stand  out  at  all  prominenth”.  On  the 
Raven  side  these  are  the  GaiiAXA'di,  KiksA'di,  (^a'tcAdj,  Kasfilague'dj, 
idene'di,  Koskle'di,  LlilklnaxA'di,  Luqa'xAdi,  and  Ka'ckle  qoan;  on 
the  Wolf  side  the  Te'qoedi,  DAqidawe'di,  JsanvaaSu,  TcukAue'di,  and 
Kfi'gwAntiin.  The  TcukAne'di  were  considered  low  caste,  but  appear 
from  the  stories  to  have  formed  a rather  ancient  group. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  all  the  clans  of  the  southernmost  towns, 
Tongas  and  Sanya,  always  excepting  the  NexA'di,  belong  to  this  list, 
the}^  being  the  GanAXA'di  (or  GanAxte'di),  Te'qoedi,  DAqL,!awe'di,  and 
KiksA'di.  Traditions  regarding  the  origin  of  the  two  clans  first  men- 
tioned point  unanimously  to  Prince  of  Wales  island  and  Kuiu,  and, 
if  we  are  to  trust  them  still  further,  the  GanAXA'di  were  the  first 
people  to  settle  at  Tongas,  whither  they  had  come  f rom  TA'qdjik-an  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  Prince  of  Wales  island,  then  the  pidncipal 
Henya  village.  According  to  another  stoiT  the  Tongas  people  came  to 
Kuiu  from  the  south,  and  afterwards  started  back  to  the  present  site 
of  Tongas,  which  they  had  previously  noticed.  During  this  last  mi- 
gration they  camped  for  a time  on  an  island  called  TAnga'c,  and  later 
gave  its  name  to  their  village.  This  tradition  probably  refers  to  the 
GjinAXA'di,  for  the  Kuiu  and  Henya  people  are  very  closely  related. 
The  GanAXA'di  themselves  derived  their  name  from  another  island, 
Ga'nAx.  The  family  history  of  these  people  is  certainly  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  town  of  TA'qdjik-an  for  it  was  there  that  a GiiiiAXA'di 
woman  nursed  a woodworm,  thus  giving  her  people  the  woodworm 
emblem,  and,  as  above  noted,  the  Tak“ane'di  (Winter  people)  are  the 
Klawak  branch  of  that  clan.  Another  body  of  GfiiiAXA'di  moved  to 
Chilkat,  where  they  are  also  of  high  rank,  and  still  others  are  among 
the  Taku  and  at  Yakutat. 

The  Te'qoedi  received  their  name  from  an  island  called  Teq°,  said 
to  lie  near  the  northern  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  island,  and  thus  near 
the  traditional  home  of  the  GanAXA'di.  According  to  Haida  accounts 
they  were  their  chief  opponents  at  the  time  when  that  tribe  invaded 
Alaska  and  they  subsequently  fled  to  the  mainland.  That  the  territory 
in  Alaska  now  occupied  b}'^  the  Kaigani  Haida  was  formerly  Tlingit 
is  a well-known  fact,  and  is  attested  b}"  all  of  the  names  of  their 
towns.  Thus  Sukkwan  is  from  Tlingit  suqq”-an  (“gnussy  town”), 
and  Kasaan  or  Kfi'si-an  is  said  to  mean  “ pretty  town,”  becsuise  when 
the  people  came  there  they  said,  “This  is  the  only  spot  that  looks 
good.”  At  Klinkwan  the  writer  was  told  that  the  name  of  that  town  in 
Ilingit  signilies  “shell-fish  village”  or  perhaps  rather  “town-where- 
people-get-things-at-low-tide.”  Katishan,  however,  aflirmed  that  it 
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was  named  from  the  3'ellow  cedar  bark  soaked  and  spun  into  long 
strings  and  called  Ian,  for  which  the  place  was  noted.  Thus  the 
Tlingit  word  would  be  hi'nqo-an.  There  is  also  a difference  of 
opinion  about  Howkan,  since  the  Haida  living  in  that  neighborhood, 
who  pronounce  the  name  ‘ aoklia'n,  affirm  that  it  refers  to  a stone 
which  used  to  stand  in  front  of  the  place,  while  Katishan  derives  it 
from  qo'wakan,  “deer,”  the  animal  being  ver}”^  plentiful  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. The  first  explanation  is  probabh'  correct.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  Howkan  and  Kasaan  were  occupied  as  towns  before  the 
advent  of  the  Haida,  but  ti'adition  affirtns  it  of  Sukkwan  and  Klin- 
kwan,  the  former  of  which  was  destro3^ed  1)3^  the  invaders.  The 
people  of  Kasaan,  however,  according  to  Doctor  Newcombe,  claim  to 
have  acquired  their  town  b3^  regular  purchase. 

From  all  the  accounts  obtained  it  would  seem  that  the  Te'qoedi 
constituted  a large  part  of  the  population  of  Prince  of  Wales  island 
and  moved  to  Tongas  and  Sanya  at  the  time  when  the  Haida  immigra- 
tion took  place,  whether  that  happened  peaceabl3^  or  otherwise.  Part 
of  them  are  now  among  the  Hutsnuwu  people  and  part  at  Yakutat. 

The  last  group  in  this  region,  the  NexA'di  of  Sanya,  is  peculiar  as 
standing  outside  of  the  two  great  phratries.  It  is  characterized  prin- 
cipally by  the  possession  of  the  Eagle  crest  and  Eagle  personal  names, 
and  possibl3'^  it  is  from  this  clan  that  the  northern  Tlingit  have  also 
obtained  them.  Their  name  means  simply  People  of  Nex,  a creek  in 
their  countiy.  Along  with  man3'^  other  clans,  they  are  supposed  to 
have  come  from  “below  Port  Simpson,”  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
possible  that  their  origin  is  connected  with  an  Athapascan  tribe,  which 
formerl3’^  occupied  the  shores  of  Behm  canal  just  northward  and  inter- 
married with  the  Tlingit  to  a considerable  extent  in  ancient  times. 
The  remnants  of  these  Athapascans  are  now  living  at  Kincolith  among 
the  Nass  Indians. 

The  presence  of  a KiksA'di  house  group  at  Sanya  has  been  noted, 
and  although  composed  perhaps  of  comparatively  new  settlers  at  that 
place,  it  is  said  that  the  family  had  received  its  name.  People  of 
Kiks,  from  an  island  in  the  vicinit3L  At  any  rate  it  was  certainly  one 
of  the  great  clans  that  moved  up  from  the  south,  and  besides  having  a 
Sanya  branch  forms  the  foremost  Raven  groups  at  Wrangell  and 
Sitka.  They  were  the  first  to  settle  in  the  latter  place.®  Their  antiq- 
uity is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  principal  mytho- 
logic  heroes  of  the  Idingit  bear  KiksA'di  names. 

It  is  said  that  the  wives  of  some  KiksA'di  people  once  quarreled, 
and  all  of  one  side  moved  out  into  a house  made  of  bark,  from  which 
circumstance  they  came  to  be  called  Bark-house  people  (Tl  hit  tan). 


n Before  coming  to  Sitka  proper  they  lived  in  the  town  of  Ka.staxO'x(la-an,  situated  in  the  neigh- 
borhwd.  According  to  Katishan,  the  first  families  to  settle  in  Sitka  were  tlie  KiksA'di,  KAtagWA'dl, 
and  Oes  hit  tan  (Iron  house  people),  the  last  a part  of  the  Ka'gwAutan. 
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At  ^Vl  the  Bark-house  jieople  are  credited  with  hut  one  house 

ffi-oup,  but  the  TiYni'di  of  Klawak  couHtitute  part  of  the  Maine  clan, 
their  name  beinjr  merely  a variation  of  Tl  hit  tan. 

The  DAqrdawe'di,  the  si^^niticance  of  whose  name  was  not  learned, 
are  another  widely  scattered  grouj),  bein^  found  under  that  name  in 
Tongas,  llutsnuwu,  and  Chilkat,  while  the  'i'sag-ue'di  of  Kake  are  a 
branch. 

Formerly  the  IIen3'a  of  the  west  coast  of  Prince  of  Wales  island 
lived  at  Tuxican  (TA'qdjik-iin),  but  later  their  chief  moved  U)  Klawak 
(FiAwfi'k),  where  he  owned  a salmon  creek,  and  all  of  his  people  fol- 
lowed. Sometimes  thej’^  camped  at  Shakan  (Caxii'ii)  to  collect  lish 
eggs,  and  in  modern  times  man}'  Indians  settled  there  near  a large  saw- 
mill built  b}'^  the  whites.  Some  of  the  Hen\'a  families  have  alread}'  l>een 
mentioned.  The  Lqoaye'di  and  Qaqlo'shit  tan  were  both  parts  of  the 
CAiikuke'di,  but  it  was  not  learned  whether  that  famil}’  was  itself 
connected  with  any  other.  They  are  also  found  at  Kake,  and  Krause 
enumerates  them  among  the  clans  of  the  Chilkat  town  of  Klukwan. 
According  to  Katishan  the}' took  their  name  from  an  island  called  Can, 
but  according  to  an  old  Kake  man,  from  a place  near  Kake  called  Caya'. 

The  Kuiu  consisted  of  but  two  clans.  About  the  Kuye'di  nothing 
of  consequence  was  learned,  but  the  Naste'di  are  often  spoken  of  as 
if  they  were  one  people  with  the  Nanyaa'yi  and  Ka'gwAntan.  As  fre- 
quently happens,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  means 
unity  of  origin  or  nothing  more  than  membership  in  the  same  phratry. 
It  may  be  of  some  significance  that  they  share  the  Flicker  house 
(Kun  hit)  with  the  DAqrlawe'di.  Their  name  and  origin  are  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Nass. 

While  the  people  of  Kuiu,  Henya,  Sanya,  Tongas,  and  part  of  the 
Kakes  are  said  to  be  very  closely  related  to  one  another,  the  origin  of 
some  of  the  Kake  clans  dift'ers  in  being  intimately  connected  with  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  In  the  time  of  the  flood,  according  to  one 
story,  there  were  glaciers  extending  entirely  across  the  Stikine  river, 
so  that  canoes  could  not  pass.  The  Kake  Indians,  who  were  then 
living  in  the  interior,  wished  to  come  down,  and  finally  accomplished 
the  feat  by  passing  directly  under  the  glacier.  Instead  of  settling  on 
the  river,  however,  where  they  could  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
they  went  out  to  Kupreanof  island,  whence  in  later  times  they 
moved  tiack  to  Wrangell.  On  close  examination  this  story  is  found 
to  apply  particularly  to  the  Qii'tcAdi,  who  still  have  the  house  name 
Rush  house  ('I'cAc  hit)  in  memory  of  their  houses  in  the  interior,  but 
the  SAq'‘te'nedi,  and  jirobably  the  remaining  Ihiven  clans  at  Kake,  are 
considered  divisions  of  this.  According  to  one  of  the  Kake  men,  how- 
ever, the  QiVtcAdi  were  always  Tlingit,  being  descended  from  aTlingit 
woman  who  was  captured  by  the  Athapascans  when  out  picking  iier- 
ries.  this  was  when  they  first  learned  that  there  were  Indians  up  the 
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rivei’.  It  is  possible  tliat  the  second  account  is  the  truer  one,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  may  have  been  made  up  to  conceal  their  extraneous 
origin,  “Stick  Indians”  as  the  Athapascans  are  called,  having  been 
very  much  looked  down  upon  in  olden  times.  Their  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  a creek  on  Admiralty  island  called  Qatc 

The  NesA'di  (Salt-water  people)  also  are  said  to  have  come  down  the 
Stikine  from  among  the  Athapascans.  Their  name  is  explained  b}’  the 
stoiy  that  they  were  carried  up  that  river  at  the  time  of  the  flood  and 
chased  down  again  by  the  interior  tribes. 

“A  man  coming  from  a certain  creek  was  so  lousj'^  that  he  died, 
and  ever  since  his  people  have  been  called  Lousv-creek  people 
(AVas!hI'nedi).” 

Most  important  of  all  the  southern  groups  of  Tlingit  were  the  Sti- 
kine. They  claim  that  they  formerl}^  owned,  besides  the  Stikine  valley, 
parts  of  Kupreanof  and  Prince  of  AVales  islands  and  the  coast  southward 
as  far  as  Loring.  The  last-named  district,  however,  appears  anciently 
to  have  been  the  special  property  of  the  Foam  people  (Xel  qoan),  who 
have  moved  to  Wrangell  only  in  recent  years.  The  Stikine  also  had 
exclusive  rights  of  trade  with  the  iriterior  Indians,  who  were  valued  for 
what  could  be  gotten  out  of  them  but  otherwise  looked  down  upon  as 
a lower  race.  Formerly  the  principal  Stikine  town  was  QaltcALl-an, 
now  called  Old  Wrangell,  some  distance  south  of  the  present  town 
of  Wrangell,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  first  carved  poles  in  Alaska 
were  there  set  up.  The  Indian  town  at  modern  Wrangell  was  built 
around  a little  bay  near  the  northern  end  of  Wrangell  island  and  on 
several  small  islets  in  the  ba}'.  From  the  inclosed  appearance  of 
this  ba}"^  and  the  outline  of  the  mountain  behind  it  the  town  was  called 
QatcxA'na-ak!“  (Human-hip  lake). 

All  of  the  Wolf  families  in  this  place,  except  the  Foam  people  above 
referred  to,  appear  to  belong  to  one  group,  and  among  them  the  most 
important,  as  well  of  Wrangell  as  of  this  phratry,  were  the  Nanyaa'yi. 
Although  all  these  clans  are  said  formerH  to  have  come  from  the 
Tsiinshian  coast, “ the  more  immediate  migration  was  southward  from 
Taku.  During  this  migration  part  stopped  at  a place  called  Sli'nAx 
and  were  afk'rwards  known  as  SlIknaxA'di.  The  Xoq  le'di  receive  their 
name  from  a place  a short  distance  south  of  Old  ^^T•angell  called  Xoql, 
and  the  Foam  people  were  thought  to  be  related  to  them,  but  this  may 
mean  nothing  more  than  association  together  in  the  feasts.  Accord- 
ing to  one  informant  the  Kaya'ckidetan  were  part  of  the  Xoqle'di; 
according  to  others,  of  the  Nanvafi'yi. 

The  Kaven  clans  at  Wrangell  have  already  been  spoken  of,  except  the 
Kascilague'di  and  Talqoe'di,  which  are  said  to  have  had  a similar  ori- 
gin. According  to  their  present  chief,  the  former  were  originall}' 
Haida  from  the  StA'stas  clan  of  Masset.  More  immediately  they  are 


o'Licut.  G.  T.  Emnioim  InformH  the  writer,  however,  that  the  Nanyuil'yl  were  uii  inland  people 
and  did  not  come  np  from  the  Nouth. 
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said  to  have  come  from  the  Wut-cA'tnna,  a clan  at  Kanaan,  which  in 
perhaps  identical  with  the  YiIMas,  a StA'stas  branch  living  at  that  pla^:c. 
It  is  not  a little  curious  that  a liiiven  gi'oup  among  the  ddingit  should 
have  come  from  an  Kagle  groui)  among  the  Ilaida.  On  their  wa\’  to 
Wrangell  these  people  stoiiptnl  for  a long  time  at  a place  <-al!ed 
Kasqle'k",  from  which  they  received  their  present  name. 

The  S!lt!qoe'di  are  said  to  bo  “old  Alaskans”  and  intermarry  much 
with  the  Takii  people  to  the  north. 

The  Yen3’e'di  of  Taku  had  close  relations  with  the  Nain’aa'^’i,  and  the 
latter,  who  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  same  place,  ma^'  formerl}' 
have  constituted  one  clan  with  them.  The  Tsatlenye'di  are  named 
from  a creek  on  Admiralty  island.  The  old  Taku  village  wa.s  at  the 
head  of  Taku  harbor,  but  later  the  Taku  formed  another  on  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  to  Taku  inlet,  and  in  recent  j'ears  have 
resorted  a great  deal  to  Juneau. 

At  Auk  (Tlingit,  Ak!",  little  lake)  the  principal  clan  was  the  idene'di, 
to  whom  the  story  of  the  nle'nAxxfdAq  (property  woman)  is  always 
traced.  Some  of  the  Wucketa'n  also  lived  with  them,  although  their 
place  of  origin  seems  to  have  been  Hutsnuwu  or  Huna.  An  old  man 
at  Sitka  seemed  to  think  that  the  Wucketa'n  had  come  from  KAq ! Anuwu' 
along  with  the  Ka'gwAntfm  and  other  Eagle  clans,  but  the  fact  that 
thej'^  possess  the  same  principal  crest  as  the  DAquIawe'di,  the  killer 
whale,  suggests  an  affinity  with  that  clan.  The  old  Auk  village 
A'ntcgAltsii  (abandoned  town)  was  situated  at  Point  Louisa,  north  of 
Douglas  island,  and  the  modern  town  of  Juneau  is  in  their  territory'. 

Anciontl}'  the  Hutsnuwu  (Xutslnuwu',  grizzly-bear  fort)  people 
or  Xu'tslida  qoan  (which  means  the  same  thing)  occupied  two  different 
towns  on  the  west  coast  of  Admiralt}"  island.  The  more  southern, 
called  NAltu'ck-an,  was  in  White  Water  bay,  and  the  northern, 
Angu'n,  on  the  coast  above  modern  Killisnoo  where  the  whites  had 
established  canneries  and  whither  the  inhabitants  of  both  of  these 
towns  have  now  removed.  The  two  Raven  groups  living  here,  the 
Do  citan  and  Anqla'kitiin,  are  said  to  have  separated  at  some  former 
time  on  account  of  internal  disturbances.  Their  names,  which  are 
simply  derived  from  those  of  houses,  lead  one  to  suspect  that  further 
investigation  would  show  them  to  be  parts  of  some  other  Raven 


gioup.  According  to  Krause,  the  Anqla'ketiin  and  Te'qoedi  lived  at 
NAltQ'ck-an  and  the  De'citan,  Wuckita'n  and  DAqiJawe'di  at  Angu'n. 
Part  of  the  Hutsnuwu  people  were  called  Asa'nkliqoan,  l)ut  These 
appear  to  have  formed  a local  rather  than  a clan  group. 

With  two  possible  exceptions  the  remaining  Tlingit  clans  to  be  con- 
sidered fall  into  two  groups,  associated  historically  with  certain  dis- 
tinct regions.  ^ One  of  these  is  Wolf,  and  comprises  the  Ka'gwAiitan, 
of  which  the  Kilk  hit  tan  is  a part,  the  IvAtagwA'di  and  the  TcukAiie'di; 
the  other  the  Linia'xAdi,  Xucckaa'yi,  i.lfikhiaxA'di,  QlAtkaa'yi,  and 
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Kosklo'cli.  Tradition  localizes  the  lirst  of  these  veiy  strongly  about  Icy 
strait,  especially  upon  the  peninsula  between  L3uin  canal  and  Glacier 
ba}’,  and  the  second  at  the  mouth  of  Alsek  river  (Alse'x  hTn). 

The  origins  of  the  first  are  bound  up  with  the  history  of  a man 
called  Kake'ci!"te,  who  is  the  hero  of  two  stories,  recorded  by  the 
writer,  one  of  which  gives  the  stoiy  of  the  Ka'gwAntan  and  several 
other  clans. 

After  a fight  with  live  coals  as  weapons,  which  resulted  in  giving 
them  their  name,  the  Ka'gwAntan  scattered,  some  going  to  Huna,  some 
to  Chilkat,  and  some  to  Sitka  where  they  joined  the  KiksA'dk  It  is 
evident  that  the  IVAtagwA'di,  to  Avhich  Kake'q!"te  belonged,  and  the 
TcillvAne'di  were  both  considered  as  related  to  the  Ka'gwAntan.  The 
TcukAiie'di  were  named  from  a creek,  Tcu'kAn  bin,  on  which  they  were 
encamped  at  the  time  of  Kake'q!“te’s  return  from  the  interior  with 
Athapascans,  as  detailed  in  the  mjAh,  and  the}'  are  now  considered 
rather  low  caste. 

Of  the  families  constituting  the  second  group  just  referred  to,  the 
LuqsT'xAdi"  are  now  at  Chilkat,  but  the  story  just  given  localizes  them 
in  earlier  times  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alsek.  The  Nucekaa'yi  are  said 
to  be  part  of  these.  The  QlAtlkaa'}'!  (island  people)  received  their 
name  from  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  Alsek  river  said  to  be  called 
(jAltse'niwa,  and  were  a part  of  the  LluklnaxA'di  of  the  same  region. 
According  to  one  informant,  it  was  to  this  latter  clan  that  Kake'q!"te 
belonged.  It  is  also  said,  and  with  probabilit}',  that  the  Koskle'di 
belonged  to  this  clan,  though  others  state  that  the}'  came  fi’om  the 
coast  farther  west  from  the  StAxa'di  of  Copper  river,  who  appear  to 
have  been  Athapascans. 

The  origin  of  the  Ka'ckle  qoan  is  given  in  a long  story  which  the 
writer  obtained  from  a member  of  that  clan.  From  this  it  appears 
that  they  were  originally  interior  Indians  who  came  down  to  the  coast 
after  some  internal  disturbance  and  purchased  a creek  near  Yakutat 
called  Kack!,  from  which  they  received  their  name.  The  Ka'ckle  qoan 
are  also  said  to  be  called  StAxa'di,  because  they  have  dances  similar  to 
those  of  the  true  StAxa'di. 

According  to  one  informant,  the  Taqestina'  of  Chilkat  were  part  of 
the  same  clan  as  the  Naste'di.  Katishan  informed  the  writer  that  in 
the  general  migration  northward  they  were  lost  in  the  channel  laist 
of  Wrangell  island,  which  is  called  TAqsI't,  and  afterwards  received 
their  name  from  it. 

There  were  four  principal  Chilkat  towns,  three  of  which — Klukwan, 
Katkwaltu,  and  Yendestake — were  on  Chilkat  river  and  inlet,  while 
the  fourth,  Chilkoot,  was  near  the  head  of  Chilkoot  inlet.  Many 
of  these  Indians  have  now  moved  to  the  white  settlements  and  to 
Haines  mission.  According  to  Krause,  Chilkoot  was  occupied  by 

“Krause  has  unwittinffly  constituted  a new  clan  by  listing  the  " Kfidilwot-kedi,"  evidently  an 
equivalent  for  tuqa'xAdl,  since  the  words  mean  the  same  thing. 
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the  (ifinAxte/di;  KUikwiin  by  the  (/finAxte'dl,  Kri'f^wAiitari,  Taq<^Ktina', 
imd  DAqidawo'di;  Katkwaltu  by  the  Nucekaa'yi;  and  Ycnidestake  by 
the  Ijuqa'xAdi. 

From  this  fi'apfmentjiiy  account  it  would  appear  that  the  (ianAXA'di 
or  GfiuAxte'di  and  KiksA'di,  and  perhaps  the  Qa'tcAdi,  iduklnaxA'di, 
and  I'juqii'xAdi  were  clans  of  something’  like  national  sif^nilicance  on 
the  Haven  side  and  theTekioedi,  DA<iiJawc'di,  Nanyaa'yi,  Ka'gwAntan. 
and  perhaps  Niiste'di  on  the  Wolf  side.  Native  legend  carries  most 
of  these  back  to  the  Tsimshian  coast,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
neAv  bodies  of  people  might  be  taken  into  a clan  at  any  time  b}'  simple 
absorption  without  having  any  distinguishing  marks  attach  to  them. 

The  aboriginal  neighbors  of  the  Tlingit  were,  in  the  interior  Ijeyond 
the  mountains,  various  Athapascan  tribes,  to  the  southeast  the  Tsim- 
shian and  Haida,  and  on  the  extreme  northwest  the  ICskimo. 

With  the  Athapascans,  whom  they  called  Go'nana  (strange  or  differ- 
ent nation),  a livel}’^  trade  was  carried  on  along  natural  lines  of  inter- 
communication marked  out  by  the  Stikine,  Taku,  Chilkat,  Alsek,  and 
Copper  rivers.  This  trade  was  one  of  their  greatest  sources  of  wealth, 
and  is  said  to  have  lain  at  the  basis  of  the  power  obtained  bv  the 
Nanyaa'yi  and  Kii'gwAntan.  The  Tsimshian,  called  bj’-  the  Tlingit 
Tslutsxa'n,  they  esteemed  as  people  of  high  culture  from  whom  new 
ideas  and  new  customs  reached  them,  and  seem  to  have  thought  much 
more  of  them  than  of  the  Haida,  although  recognizing  the  superiority 
of  the  latter  in  certain  respects.  Their  own  term  for  the  Haida  is  Deki' 
na,  “Nation-far-out  [at  sea],”  and  for  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  Dekl' 
qoan  a'm,  “Town-of-the-people- far-out.”  After  the  Haida  reached 
Alaska  the  relations  between  them  and  the  Tlingit  became  very  inti- 
mate, and  there  was  a great  deal  of  intermarrying,  facilitated  no  doubt 
by  a very  similar  social  organization.  Thej"  have  had  more  to  do  with 
the  Tsimshian  since  New  Metlakatla  was  founded  b}’^  Duncan  on  An- 
nette island.  The  Tlingit  claim  not  to  have  known  anciently  of  the  far 
southern  people  such  as  the  Haida  until  the}"  found  a canoe,  containing 
bodies  of  strange  people,  which  had  drifted  ashore,  but  latterly,  at  any 
rate,  they  waged  war  continually  on  the  people  of  Nass  and  Skeena 
and  on  the  Haida. 

To  Tlingit  aggressions  on  the  Eskimo  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
It  seems  prol>able  that  the  Tlingit  were  slowly  pushing  westward  when 
the  Russians  appeared,  and  would  ultimately  have  reached  the  Aleutian 
chain  or  the  Yukon  delta. 

Russians  are  known  to  the  Tlingit  as  Anu'ei,  while  other  white  peo- 
ple are  called  Let  qoan  (white  or  snow  people)  or  Gu'tskli  (joan  (people 
from  tln^place  where  the  clouds  reach  down  to  the  earth — i.  e.,  horizon 
people).  The  English  they  call  Gi'ndjitcwan,  a corruption  of  the 
“King  George  man”  of  the  Chinook  jargon. 
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CLAN  EMBLEMS 

As  with  other  Northwest  Coast  peoples,  the  different  Tlingit  clans 
usually  laid  claim  to  certain  distinctive  carvings  and  names;  but,  unlike 
the  Haida  clans,  each  of  which  used  a number  of  crests  of  this  kind, 
the  Tlingit  divisions  had  comparatively  few,  and  general!}"  held  but 
one  or  two  in  particular  esteem.  In  the  case  of  carvings  these  crests 
were  commonly  held  in  special  consideration  only  when  they  occurred 
in  some  definite  form,  such  as  a wooden  hat,  house  post,  or  baton.  An 
emblem  is  said  to  have  been  put  on  the  war  helmet,  so  that  its  owner 
might  die  with  it.  Theoretically',  the  emblems  used  on  the  Raven 
side  were  different  from  those  on  the  Wolf  or  the  Eagle  side,  and, 
although  a man  of  high  caste  might  borrow  an  emblem  from  his 
brother-in-law  temporarily,  he  was  not  permitted  to  retain  it.  Some 
families  were  too  poor  to  have  an  emblem,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
.said  of  some  of  the  great  ones,  like  the  Nanyaa'^vi,  that  they  were  so 
rich  that  they  could  use  anything. 

The  wolf  is  used  l)y  most  Wolf  clans,  but  was  especially  valued  by 
the  Ka'gwAntan,  and  also  apparently  by  the  Yenye'di  of  Taku.  The 
Xoqle'di,  who  anciently  had  no  cre.st,  began  to  use  the  wolf  in  recent 
times,  but  met  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Ka'gwAntan  and  desi-sted. 
Most  families  Avore  this  as  a hat;  the  DAqidawe'di  had  it  designed 
upon  a dance  blanket.  The  tcllt  (murrelet — Emmon.s),  a small  bird 
that  makes  a whistling  sound,  was  used  by  many  Wolf  clans,  especially 
the  DAqLlaAve'di  and  the  Ka'gw'Antrin. 

The  Eagle  was  a special  possession  of  the  NexA'di  of  Sanya,  who 
were  outside  of  both  phratries;  but  it  is  now  employed  by  the  north- 
ern M'olves,  who  from  this  crest  were  called  also  Eagles.  Katishan 
thought  that  it  might  have  been  adojjted  by  them  after  some  trouble 
with  the  NexA'di,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  the  case, 
especially  since  the  corresponding  Ilaida  phratry  is  likewi.se  called 
Eagle,  and  many  Ilaida  seem  to  have  married  in  Sitka.  The  eagle 
hat  is  now  worn  by  the  Ka'gwAntan  of  Sitka  and  Chilkat.  The  NexA'di 
claim  to  it  is  based  on  the  belief  that  one  of  their  people  was  formerly 
a.ssi.sted  by  an  eagle,  and  finally  turned  into  one.  The  eagle  hat  is 
claimed  by  some  of  the  DAqLlawe'di,  also. 

The  grizzly-bear  hat  was  used  by  the  Te'(|oedi,  who  claimed  that  a 
member  of  their  clan  had  married  a female  grizzly  bear,  while  the 
Ka'gwAntan,  who  claimed  the  same  thing,  had  bears’  ears  fastened  to 
the  sides  of  their  heads  and  called  them  Kats!  after  the  name  of  the 
man  through  whom  the  right  had  been  obtained.  The  Ka'gwAntan  of 
Chilkat  have  a shirt  made  out  of  grizzly-bear  hide,  which  they  wear 
in  memory  of  this  event. 

.Vt  the  time  of  the  flood  a gidzzly  bear  and  a mountain  goat  climl)ed 
a mountain  in  company  with  the  fleeing  Na?i^yafi'yi,  and  ever  since  that 
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clan  has  used  a grizzly-bear  skin  and  the  head  of  a mountain  goat, 
the  former  of  which  they  regard  as  their  very  highest  crest.  The-first 
grizzly-bear  skin  that  they  used  is,  of  course,  said  to  have  l>een  that 
of  the  identical  bear  which  had  accompanied  them,  but  this  in  time 
became  worn  out  and  had  to  bo  replaced. 

The  killer  whale  is  claimed  especially  by  the  DAqLlawe'di,  Tsague'di, 
and  WucketTi'n.  The  Hrst  killers  are  said  to  have  been  made  out  of 
yellow  cedar  by  a man  of  the  Tsague'di  or  DAqidawe'di  (which  are 
really  parts  of  the  same  clan),  and  they  claim  it  from  that  circum- 
stance. Yet  it  is  used  by  other  Wolf  clans,  such  as  the  Ka'gwAntan 
and  KAtagwA'di,  and  Kit  any6'di's!ax“  (killer-whale  high-caste  hat) 
is  the  special  emblem  of  Kontl'tc,  speaker  for  the  Sitka  Ka'gwAntan. 

The  Slltlqoe'di  claim  a whale  called  s!lt!,  which  is  like  the  killer 
whale. 

The  TcukAne'di  claim  the  porpoise. 

According  to  Katishan  the  seal  was  an  emblem  of  the  Tsague'di,  but 
this  was  denied  by  a man  of  that  clan. 

The  shark  hat  (tus!  sjax")  was  used  by  the  Nanyaa'yi  and 
Kii'gwAntan,  the  latter  accompanying  it  with  the  devilfish  face  painting. 

The  Petrel  (GAnu'k)  from  whom  the  culture  hei’o  Raven  obtained 
fresh  water  appears  on  both  sides.  According  to  Katishan  it  was  owned 
by  the  Wolves;  but  an  old  Sitka  woman  said  the  petrel  hat  (tcllt 
slax")  belonged  to  the  Ravens  of  Chilkat. 

The  De'citan  have  the  beaver  hat. 

All  Raven  clans  are  supposed  to  have  a right  to  the  Raven  emblem; 
but  according  to  Katishan  the  GanAxte'di  claim  it  in  a special  manner, 
because  in  the  Raven  stoiy  Raven  declared  that  he  himself  was  a 
GanAxte'di.  The  DAqLlawe'di  of  the  Wolf  phratry  also  think  they 
have  some  right  to  it  because  Raven  dragged  a house  full  of  fishes  ashore 
at  their  village.  The  Duqa'xadi  of  Chilkat  make  so  much  of  this  crest 
as  often  to  be  called  “Real  Ravens,”  while  the  Tl  hit  tan  have  a special 
raven  emblem  which  they  captured  from  the  Tsimshian  in  war  and  call 
the  “ Winter  Raven.”  The  Kasqlague'di  had  a hair  ornament  called 
j^el  tcin,  like  the  beak  of  a raven,  which  hung  down  on  the  back  of  a 
dancer  at  the  potlatch. 

The  frog  was  a special  possession  of  the  KiksA'di,  who  claimed  it 
from  the  fact  that  persons  of  their  clan  had  had  special  dealings  with 
frogs,  although  the  stories  told  about  thepi  at  Sitka  and  Wrangell  differ. 
The  GanAXA'dt  of  Tongas  tell  the  same  story  as  the  Wrangell  KiksA'di 
about  the  marriage  of  a woman  of  their  clan  to  a frog,  and  probably 
claim  the  frog  also.  In  recent  years  the  (^a'tcAdi  at  Wrangell  and  the 
LluklnaxA'di  at  Sitka  have  tried  to  adopt  the  frog,  but  in  the  latter 
case  their  attempt  to  put  up  the  frog  carving  precipitated  a riot. 

The  woodworm  is  a .special  pos.se.ssion  of  the  GauAXA'di.  since  one 
of  their  women  suckled  the  monster  woodworm  at  TA'qdjtk-an;  and 
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the  GaiiAxte'di  of  Chilkat  use  a mask  of  the  woman  herself.  Accord- 
ing to  another  stoiy  the  Thunders  were  original I3"  men  belonging  to 
the  Taqestina',  and  therefore  that  clan  claims  the  thunder  emblem. 

The  common  whale  hat  (ya'i  s!ax")  was  used  by  the  TiA'qldentan, 
Kluxme'di,  and  other  Rav^en  groups,  its  origin  according  to  Katishan 
having  been  in  the  whale  killed  ly  Raven. 

The  king-salmon  hat  is  worn  bj"  the  LluklnaxA'di  and  QlA'tlkaayi. 

The  swan  is  also  used  by  the  LluklnaxA'di  and  the  goose  is  used  by 
the  KiksA'di. 

The  mouse  hat  (Kutsli'n  s!ax“)  belonged  to  the  Koskle'di. 

The  TAne'di  claim  the  land  otter  because  the  shaman  SlawA'n,  who, 
according  to  the  Raven  stoiy,  visited  a land-otter  town  and  obtained 
supernatural  powers  from  it,  was  one  of  their  people. 


Fig.  103.  Crest  hat  representing  shark. 


Among  other  posse-ssions  of  like  nature  are  the  following: 

The  Ka.sq lague'di  had  the  green  paint  hat  (nexi'nte  slax"),  which  was 
made  with  two  tops  side  by  side,  the  Nas-cA'ki-ycl  pole  (see  p.  434) 
which  they  first  carved,  and  an  eagle  cane  obtained  from  Edensaw’s 
people  at  Masset,  Queen  Charlotte  islands.  The  KiksA'di  use  the  ciy 
of  the  sea  lion,  which  they  once  heard  at  Cape  Ommaney  when  the 
.sea  lions  were  fighting  with  the  killer  whales.  In  former  times  when 
they  rushed  to  battle  they  hooted  like  the  owl,  evidently  claiming 
this  cry  on  account  of  the  KiksA'di  woman  who  turned  into  an  owl. 

The  SIIknaxA'di  have  a cane  called  ilnk"  carved  like  a man,  which 
they  captured  in  a war  with  the  Tsimshian. 

The  TfUijoe'dt  claim  Mountain-back-of-TaIq°  (TaJq°-nAxkI“-ca),  and 
KAxkoye'nduA,  a being  that  Eijlayii'k!,  one  of  the  principal  heroes 
of  Tlingit  mythology,  turned-into  stone  in  TaJ(["  bay.  A house  is 
named  after  the  latter  (.see  p.  402). 

The  Naste'di  make  u.se  of  the  big  rock  outside  of  Kuiu  called  Fort- 
far-out  (Dekf-nfi),  where  Petrel,  from  whom  Raven  stole  the  fresh 
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water,  had  his  spring.  All  kinds  of  birds  nest  ujwn  it,  and  when  the 
Xaste'dt  dance  they  imitate  them. 

The  (janAxte'di  as  well  as  the  Tak"ane'dT  claim  the  hero  HW’k-skin 
(Duktlfi'i.!)  and  represent  him  on  ])osts  with  sea-lion  intestin(;s  wrapped 
around  his  head.  The  GanAxte'df  of  Chilkat  claim  a very  large  basket 
called  Mother- basket. 

The  iduklnaxA'di  and  QiAtIkaa'yi  claim  house  posts  carved  to 
resemble  the  Sleep  Spirit  (Ta)  seen  by  Kake'qI“tS. 


Fig.  104.  Crest  hat  repre,senting  killer  whale. 


The  Llene'di  claim  the  Great  Dipper  (YAxte'). 

The  T!A'(]!dentan  also  had  as  emblems  a mountain  at  Cape  Fair- 
weather  called  'r.sAlxa'n,  which  was  represented  on  a hat,  and  a rtx’k, 
TA'naku,  which  was  employed  in  various  ways.  The  origin  of  the 
former  is  refei’red  to  the  stor^^  of  Kake'q!"te.  An  island  near  Cape 
Spemcer  called  GiinAxa'  is  used  in  the  same  wa3’. 

Ih'sides  being  represented  on  hats,  posts,  blankets,  and  elsewhere, 
the.se  various  clan  emblems  were  indicated  b}'  face  paintings:  plates 
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XLYiii-LVi  are  reproductions  of  some  of  these  from  cra3mn  drawings, 
including  also  representations  of  several  objects  not  referred  to  above. 
The  originals  of  those  in  plates  xlviii-lv  were  made  for  the  writer 
by  an  old  woman  of  the  T!A'q!dentan  at  Sitka,  and  those  in  plate  LVi 
b}^  Mrs  Wigg,  his  interpreter  at  Wrangell." 

Following  are  illustrations  of  a few  objects  used  as  eml)lems  or  in  a 
similar  manner: 

Figures  103,  104,  and  105  and  plate  lviii,  «,  are  emblem  hats.  The 
first  of  these  represents  the  shark  and  the  second  the  killer  whale,  both 
having  been  the  property  of  old  Shakes,  former  chief  of  the  Nanyaa'y]. 
The  third  is  a grizzl^^-bear  hat  owned  by  one  of  the  Qa'tcAdi  named  “Jim 


Fig.  105.  Cre.st  hat  representing  grizzly  bear. 


Coonie.'’  The  writer  was  unable  to  hear  the  story  of  this  from  its 
former  owner  himself,  but  it  is  said  that  his  grandfather  had  obtained 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  it  b}'  having  killed  a grizzly  bear  with  his 
ax  after  it  had  destroyed  many  people.  The  gash  made  b\’  his  ax 
is  represented  on  the  top  of  the  animal’s  head.  The  bear  is  not  ordi- 
narih'  found  in  this  man’s  clan,  so  we  niu.st  either  suppose  that  it 
was  a personal  crest  or  assume  that  it  had  belonged  to  his  mother’s 
father,  and  thus  to  some  other  clan.  Plate  i.viii,  which  is  painted 
in  blue,  red,  and  black  iind  set  with  iibalone  shell,  also  represents  the 


aThe.se  are  reproduced  exa<‘tly  from  the  originals,  including  the  artist’s  attempt  at  emblem  hats 
and  ear  pendants  as  well  a.s  additional  touches  to  the  pupils  of  the  eyes. 
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killor  wlmlo,  and  was  inado  for  ones  of  the  DAq/dawe'di  named  (Tuete- 
hln,  hut  was  not  used  many  times. 

At  Wrangell  there  is  preserved  a luaiddress  ornamented  with  al;alone 
shell  and  weasel  skins,  which  is  said  to  represent  the  storm  cloud  (get), 
and  a portion  of  a house  front,  which  belonged  to  old  chief  Shakes, 
mentioned  al)ove,  and  is  carved  and  painted  to  represent  the  grizzly 
bear,  here  called  b}'^  a special  name,  Ckludatcll't  (many  faces). 

The  drum  shown  in  plate  lvii,  h,  was  owned  by  the  same  chief  and 
has  a killer  whale  painted  upon  it.  Its  owner  also  has  a box  used  in 
secret  society  performances,  painted  with  the  killer  whale  on  one  side 
and  the  moon  on  the  other. 

Figure  106  shows  one  of  a pair  of  room  partitions,  two  beavers  being 
painted  on  each  in  memory  of  a supernatural  beaver  at  Killisnoo  from 
which  the  De'citan  obtained  their  crest. 


Fig.  106.  Room  partition  bearing  design  of  beavers. 


Figure  107  represents  a model  of  the  Wolf  post  of  the  Ka'gwAntiln, 
which  supports  the  rafters  inside.  Three  wolves  and  the  head  of  a 
fourth  are  represented  placed  one  over  the  other. 

A paddle-shaped  dance  baton  obtained  from  Katlian,  chief  of  the 
KiksA'di,  has  a sea  gull  on  one  side  and  on  the  opposite  side  a crab 
painted  in  red,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  these  were  ever  used  as  crests. 
About  the  edges  are  blue  lobes  said  to  represent  “animal  teeth." 

Plate  LVII,  a,  is  a basketry  design  representing  TsAlxa'n.  The  ten- 
sided figure  in  red  is  the  flank  of  the  mountain  which  is  supposed  to 
look  red  at  a distance,  the  diagonal  black  bars  on  either  side  above  are 
the  slopes,  the  two  small  white  spots  sunshine  on  the  sides,  and  the 
long  white  horizontal  bars  clouds. 
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The  house  names  (see  list,  p.  4U0-4U7)  used  each  phratry  were 
generall}’  distinct,  and  even  the  separate  clans  often  had  names  of  this 
sort  not  employed  by  others,  but  a man  sometimes  claimed  the  right  to  a 
house  name  owned  by  the  clan  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  and  in  this 
way  names  readily  got  out  of  the  clan,  though 
not  as  readil}'  out  of  the  phratrv.  Thus  the 
Kaya'ckidetan  are  said  to  have  claimed  the 
Killer-whale  house  name  because  a grand- 
father of  one  of  their  people  belonged  to  the 
DAqLlawe'di.  In  the  same  way  the  Qa'tcAdi 
and  Kiisqlague'di  claim  Frog  house  from  having 
had  IviksA'di  ancestors,  and  the  Qa'tcAdi  claim 
the  Halibut  house  (Niilx  hit)  from  intermarriage 
with  the  Wut-cA'nma  of  Kasaan.  The  adoption 
of  a name  does  not,  however,  always  appear  to 
have  taken  place  in  a friendly  manner.  For 
instance,  it  is  said  that  a woman  of  the  Wucke- 
ta'n  left  in  anger  her  husband,  who  belonged  to 
the  Anqla'ketiin,  and  took  the  name  Anqla'ke  hit 
with  her,  so  that  it  is  noAV  used  b}’  the  Wucke- 
tri'n  as  well.  Where  a house  name  has  not  been 
borrowed  or  assumed  from  some  other  clan,  its 
origin  is  traceable  to  a myth  or  legend  in  which 
the  clan  in  question  had  some  interest,  or  may 
refer  to  some  peculiarity  of  position,  construc- 
tion, or  ornamentation.  Some  were  also  gran- 
diloquent expressions,  indicating  the  power  or 
wealth  of  the  owner.  Among  the  most  common 
were  names  taken  from  a crest. 

The  great  majority  of  Tlingit  personal  names 
referred  to  some  animal,  especially  that  animal 
whose  emblem  was  particularly  valued  by  the 
clan  to  which  the  bearer  belonged.  Thus  a 
prominent  Chilkat  chief  was  called  Danawa'q 
(Silver  Eyes),  referring  to  the  eyes  of  the  raven; 

Xaku'tc!  (Shaggy)  was  a Ka'gwAiitan  name,  in- 
dicating the  thick,  lumpy  hair  of  the  grizzly 

u J TZ  J''/  I Ii  TZ-/  i.-  Crest  post  of  the 

bear,  and  Kode  naha,  another  Ka  gwAntan  name,  KTi'gwAntrm. 

referred  to  the  narrow  entrance  of  a bear’s  den, 

which  to  a l)ear  is  supposed  to  appear  like  a large  doorway.  Among 
KiksA'di  names  are  Deikta'(Frog-sitting-in-the-road);  A'tatsiTn  (Lively- 
frog-in-lake);  Tuksae'q,  referring  to  the  frog’s  brilliant  color.  Other 
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immes  Imv'O  been  given  in  connection  witli  the  ii-stn  of  hoases  in  Sitka 
and  Wrangell.  Where  diirerent  china  have  the  same  emblem  their 
names  referring  to  it  may  neverthelea.s  dilier,  and  this  distinction 
runs  through  all  of  their  other  personal  names  as  well,  so  that 
wherever  a man  goes  his  social  position  is  known  by  his  name.  'J'hat 
a man’s  name  might  occasionally  be  used  by  a woman  is  shown  in 
the  ease  of  the  late  Mrs  Dickinson,  of  Sitka,  whose  native  name. 
AiuIa',  was  adopted  by  her  because  there  were  no  males  left  in  her 
clan  who  could  use  it. 

The  principal  animals  to  which  personal  names  in  the  Wolf  phratry 
referred  were  wolf,  grizzly  bear,  tcllt,  killer  whale,  petrel,  and,  among 
the  northern  Tlingit,  eagle;  and  the  principal  animals  to  which  per- 
sonal names  of  the  Raven  phratiw  referred  were  raven,  frog,  hawk 
(kidju'k),  black  whale  (ya'i),  and  eagle  among  the  southern  Tlingit. 
Wolf  and  grizzly  bear  names  seem  to  have  been  used  most  wideh’  bj' 
the  Wolf  people,  the  former  being  especially  common  among  the 
Kfi'gwAntan  and  the  latter  among  the  Nanyaa'yi,  KAtAgwA'di,  and  the 
Te'qoedi.  The  Nanyaa'yi  who  used  Wolf  names  are  said  to  have  been 
mainly  those  who  liad  liad  Ka'gwAntan  grandparents.  Killer-whale 
names  were  used  by  the  DAqnlawe'di  and  Nanyaa'yi,  and  porpoise 
names  b}^  the  TcukAne'di.  The  Wolf  people  are  said  to  have  had  names 
taken  also  from  the  shark,  dogfish,  and  halibut.  Almost  all  of  the 
NexA'di  names  are  from  the  eagle. 

Names  taken  from  the  raven  were  used  pretty  generally  b}"^  all  Raven 
families,  but  seem  to  have  existed  in  greatest  abundance  proportionally 
among  the  Luqa'xAdi  and  the  GanAxte'di,  almost  all  of  the  names 
emplo3’ed  by^  the  former  having  had  such  an  origin.  Frog  names  were 
probably  next  most  abundant  among  the  Ravens,  being  of  course 
especially  employed  by  the  KiksA'di  and  its  branches,  but  also  by  the 
QiT'tcAdi,  the  Koskle'di,  and  several  other  clans.  The  BaksA'di  claimed 
also  brant,  owl,  and  dog-salmon  names,  on  account  of  membei's  of  that 
family  who  had  gone  to  live  with  such  animals.  The  dog  salmon  is  also 
said  to  have  been  used  b}^  the  Llene'di  of  Aulc.  The  n!rik!naxA'di  and 
the  QiAtIkaa'jd  had  king  salmon  names,  but  more  still  were  taken  from 
coppers.  The  Koskle'di  are  said  to  have  had  some  names  from  the 
black  whale  (ya'i),  and  the  TAiie'di  some  from  the  land  otter.  Herring 
and  ground-hog  names  were  used  b}"  the  Luqii'xAdi,  the  swan  (goqi.) 
by  the  LluklnaxA'di  and  QlAtlkail'yi  and  mouse  names  bv  the  Koskle'di. 
The  marten  is  said  to  have  been  emplo^'ed  b}’  some  Raven  people,  and 
the  weasel  occurs  in  at  least  one  Llene'di  name,  Da-Lfm  (big  weasel). 
If  an}'  animal  were  not  regularl}'  used  b}'  some  clan  it  could  be 
employed  without  offense.  Other  crests,  such  as  Mount  Fairweather, 
TA'naku,  and  the  island  from  which  the  QlAtlkaa'vi  receive  their  desig- 
nation, were  also  drawn  upon  for  iiersonal  names  bv  the  clans  to  which 
these  belongi'd. 
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As  stated  above,  some  personal  names  were  derived  from  coppers. 
Some  also  commemorated  certain  events,  such,  for  instance,  as 
DjiiiAla'tk!  (rolling  waves),  given  to  a certain  girl  by  her  mother  in 
commemoration  of  the  place  where  the  child’s  sister  had  been  drowned, 
while  still  others  were  from  the  names  of  creeks  and  totem  poles,  and 
many  people  acquired  nicknames  not  referring  to  any  emblem.  In 
the  case  of  the  girl  just  spoken  of  the  name  may  have  been  adopted  to 
avenge  the  wrong  upon  the  place,  as  such  things  were  certainly  done  b}^ 
the  Haida,  At  a feast  a man  would  give  his  own  clan  names  to  his 
son’s  children,  but  the  right  to  them  seems  usually  to  have  been  con- 
lined  to  the  individuals  so  honored,  unless,  of  course,  they  belonged  to 
the  same  clan  as  the  first  owner.  Sometimes,  however,  a new  name 
might  be  coined  and  applied  during  a potlatch — one,  for  instance,  refer- 
ring to  the  noise  made  b}’  putting  on  the  main  timbers  of  a house — and 
in  that  case  the  grandchild’s  clan  could  keep  it. 

SOCIAL  CUSTOMS 

The  exogamic  nature  of  the  two  great  phratries  and  the  exception 
in  favor  of  one  small  group  have  already  been  explained.  It  would  be 
interesting  in  this  connection  to  have  detailed  information  regarding 
the  laws  governing  intermarriage  with  other  people,  but  onl}'^  afew  facts 
were  gathered.  The  possession  of  an  emblem  in  common  seems  to  have 
determined  phratry  relationships  in  cases  where  it  occurred,  but  other- 
wise it  was  settled  by  the  general  phratry  designation.  A Haida  carver 
living  at  Sitka,  who  is  usuall}^  called  “ Haida  Charlie,”  belongs  to  the 
Liuia'I  naas  xada'i,  of  Howkan,  who  are  part  of  the  SalA'ndas,  an  Eagle 
famil}’.  His  Tlingit  wife  is  a Raven.  The  interpreter  stated  that  it 
was  more  usual  for  men  from  the  south  to  marry  northern  women 
than  the  reverse.  There  was  a Haida  woman  married  among  the  Box 
house  people,  however,  and  she  called  herself  a QiAtIkaa'yi,  because 
some  time  before  other  Haida  had  married  in  such  a way  with  this  clan 
as  to  place  them  on  her  own  side.  At  Wrangell,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  the  Raven  Kasqlague'di  and  Tfilqoe'di  considered  as  parts  of 
Edensaw’s  family  at  Masset,  which  is  Eagle.  Transposition  of  phratries 
is  indicated  also  by  crests  and  names,  for  the  killer  whale,  grizzl}’ 
bear,  wolf,  and  halibut  are  on  the  Wolf  side  among  the  Tlingit  and  on 
the  Raven  side  among  the  Haida,  while  the  raven,  frog,  hawk,  and 
black  whale  are  on  the  Raven  side  among  the  Tlingit  and  the  Eagle 
side  among  the  Haida.  ' No  data  were  obtained  regarding  intermar- 
riages with  the  Tsimshian,  and  the  only  facts  ascertained  relative  to  the 
Athapascans  are  that  those  bands  that  were  adopted  among  the  Tlingit 
seem  to  have  been  taken  in  as  Ravens.  Some  Tlingit  married  women 
from  the  Flatheads  (i.  e.,  Kwakiutl,  called  in  Tlingit  T!awi3Ti'tq!a). 

Phratral  exogamy’  is  so  common  a i)lieiiomenon  that  we  should 
hardl}'  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  among  the  Jndians  themselves  for 
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an  oxpliiniition  of  it.  It  ina}’ be  worth  whiles,  however,  to  not<i  the 
e.\i)lanation  j^iven  l)}'^  Kati.shan,  that  clans  “showed  respwt  toward  one 
another”  by  interinarriac’C.  The  expression  “showing  of  re.speet”  is 
often  used  and  in  the  following  connections:  A man  showed  respect 
and  true  politeness  to  his  mother-in-law  or  a woman  to  her  son-in-law 
by  not  addressing  her  or  him  directly.  A man  showed  respect  to  his 
father-in-law  b}'  working  for  him  in  exchange  for  having  received  his 
daughter  as  wife,  and  the  father-in-law  showed  re.spect  to  his  daughter 
and  his  son-in-law  by  giving  a large  dower.  A man  showed  respect 
to  his  brother-in-law  b^^^  returning  any  present  the  latter  chose  to  make 
him  with  heavy  interest;  nor  was  he  at  liberty  to  decline  an  expensive 
present  of  this  kind.® 

Terms  of  relationship  were  naturall}’^  affected  b}^  the  exogamic 
phratral  divisions.  A man  called  his  own  people  “friends,”  those  of 
the  opposite  phratry  “opposites”  (gonetkana'yi),  or  “my  outside 
shell.”  Below  are  the  more  specific  terms,  with  the  Haida  in  a parallel 
column  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  Jc!  in  parentheses  is  a diminu- 
tive ending  used  in  an  endearing  sense  and  not  absolutely  essential  to 
the  word,  although  very  frequently  introduced,  while  the  ga  after 
Haida  words  is  a possessive  suffix. 

Tlingit  Haida 


grandfatlier  (applied  to  all  men  of  genera- 
tion before  that  of  parents) 
grandmother  (applied  to  all  women  of 
generation  before  that  of  parents) 
grandchild  (and  all  of  generations  follow- 
ing that  of  children) 

man’s  father ...i 

woman’s  father 

father’s  brother  (including  all  men 
phratry  of  father’s  generation  and 
the  succeeding  generation) 


fif(k!)  (also  apijlied 
to  eldest  of  father’s 
.brothers) 

cxAn(k!) 


ic 


of 

of 


SA'iii  (perhaps 
“small,”'  “little,” 
meaning  “little 
father”) 


tci'nga 


na'nga 


t!ak!i'n^ 


\x;Vtga 

go'iiga,  and  xa^t^ 


mother  (of  man  and  woman) 

mother’s  sister  (including  all  the  women 
of  her  phratry  and  generation) 
mother’s  brother  (including  all  men  of 
her  phratry  and  generation) 
father’s  sister  (including  in  general  a’l 
women  of  her  phratry  and  generation 
and  of  the  succeeding  generation 
man’s  elder  brother  (and  all  older  men  of 
his  phratry  and  generation) 
woman’s  elder  sister  (and  all  older 
women  of  her  phratry  and  generation) 
man’s  younger  brother  and  woman’s 
younger  sister  (also  all  younger  men  or 
women  of  same  phratry  and  generation) 


i.a ] 

ui(k!)  (littlemother)  .ja'oi^ 

kak qa'ga 

at sqa'nga 


hunx 

CAtX 

kik!. 


k Iwa'iga 
daogA'nga 


« At  Sitka  the  usunl  mte.M  of  interest  were  ns  follows:  For  three  dollars  live  dollars  were  returned, 
for  live  dollars  eight  dollars,  for  ten  dollars  (iflecn.  This  return  might  be  made  at  a feast  or  outside. 
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man’s  sister  (and  women  of  his  pliratry 
and  generation) 

woman’s  brother  (and  men  of  her  phratry 
and  generation) 

mother’s  brother’s  children 

father’s  sister's  female  children 

father’s  sister’s  male  children 

son  (and  men  of  same  phratry  and  genera- 
tion as  son) 

daughter  (and  women  of  same  phratry  and 
generation  as  daughter) 

sister’s  child 

brother’s  child  (said  by  woman) 

Relations  brought 


Tlingit 

1 1 AIUA 

uik! 

. . dja'sga 

Ik! 

. . da'ga 

krit(k!) 

(descriptive  term ) 

at 

. . ( descri  pti  ve  term ) 

SA^ni 

(descriptive  term) 



. . gi'tga 

si  or  si(k!) 

. . gudja'nga 

qet(k!) 

. . na'tga 

(?) 

. . ( descriptive  term ) 

hg  marriage 


husband xox  (also  applied  to  i.iVIga, 

husband  of  sister, 
who  became  really 
such  if  latter  died) 

wife CAt  (and  recipro-  dja'ga 

cally  as  above) 

father-in-law wu qo'naga 

mother-in-law tcan djigona'nga 

brother-in-law  (said  by  man) It-/  ' Iqea'ga 

sister-in-law  (said  by  woman) / ldji''ifiaga 

sister-in-law  of  man  and  brother-in-law  of  xox  and  cAt  (as  fi'nago 

woman  above) 

son-in-law.... (descriptive  term)..  qo''naga 

(Many  of  these  were  also  extended  to  cover  other  persons  of  the  same  phratry 
and  sex) 


In  addition  to  its  great  house  in  town  each  Tlingit  house  group 
usually  had  its  salmon  creek  or  portion  of  a salmon  creek  with  accom- 
panying smokehouse,  whither  the  people  resorted  in  spring  and 
summer  to  dry  fish,  to  hunt  and  trap.  The  mountain  vallej’^s  where 
ground  hogs  were  found,  the  strips  of  coast  on  which  were  collected 
shellfish,  the  halibut  banks,  and  the  berrying  and  root-digging  grounds 
were  in  many  cases  also  owned  by  clans  and  families.  Others  were 
unclaimed  and  free  to  all.  Clans  that  had  no  land  must  resort  to  the 
common  grounds  or  wait  until  the  owners  of  others  were  through  with 
them. 

Months  were  named  with  reference  to  the  changes  in  nature,  espe- 
cially the  movements  of  animal  life,  which  bore  directly  upon  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  people.  Following  are  lists  of  these  names  obtained 
at  Sitka  and  Wrangell,  with  the  native  e.xplanations  retained  even 
when  they  are  contradictory.  The  writer’s  Sitka  informant  began 
his  enumeration  with  the  moon  corresponding  to  August,  and  his 
Wrangell  informant  with  flanuaiy,  but  they  are  placed  opposite  each 
other  for  purposes  of  comparison,  following  the  Sitka  order  as  proba- 
bly the  more  ancient. 
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Month  to  wiiicit 

THKTKRM  nolTOHI/Y  KiTKA  W ItANOKI.L 

COUKESPONDS 

AuKiist Cfixlvl',  IxicauBi*  all  hirdH  then  QoqAlia'  din,  “month  when  all 

come  down  from  the  moun-  kindsof  aniinalg  prepare  their 
tains.  dens.” 

September Dis  yA'di,  “small  moon,’’  or  Dis  yA'di,  “moon  c-hild,’’  or 

“moon  child,’’  so  called  he-  “younfi  moon.’’ 
cause  fish  and  berries  then 
begin  to  fail. 

October Dis  Len,  “big  moon,’’  Ixicause  Dis  ixl*n,  “bigmo^m.’’ 

the  first  snow  then  appears 
on  the  mountains  and  bears 
begin  to  get  fat. 

November Qoqa'ha  dis,  month  when  peo-  At  qowu'  disi,  moon  when  all 

pie  have  to  shovel  snow  creatures  go  into  their  den.s; 
away  from  their  doors.  or  Cfi'n.Ax  dis  (said  to  mean 

the  same). 

Deceml)er Ca^nax  dis,  month  when  every  Sax-le  di'si,  “ground-hog 

animal  on  land  and  in  the  mother’s  moon.’’ 
water  begins  to  have  hair  in 
its  mother’s  womb. 

•Tauuary T!a,''wAqdi''si,  “goose  month,’’  Tla'waq  di'si,  “goose  month,’’ 

because  it  is  that  in  which  perhaps  so  called  because  the 

the  sun  starts  back  and  peo-  geese  were  then  all  at  the 

pie  begin  to  look  for  geese.  south. 

February S!ikdi''si,“black-bearmonth,’’  Slikdi^si,  “black-bear month,” 

the  month  when  black  and  the  month  when  the  black 
brown  bears  begin  to  have  bear  turns  over  on  the  other 
cubs  and  throw  them  out  side  in  his  den. 

• into  the  snow. 

March Hln  ta^'nAx  kaya'ni  di'si,  the  GAt  di'si,  “silver-salmon 

month  when  “sea  flowers”  month.”  The  reason  for  ap- 

and  all  other  things  under  plying  this  name  is  unknown, 

the  sea  begin  to  grow.  as  it  is  not  their  proper 

month. 

April Qle'ga  kaytVni  di'si,  “real  At ^A'daxet  yi'nadi'si,  “month 

flower  month,”'  when  flow-  before  everything  hatches.” 
ers,  nettles,  etc.,  begin  to 
show  life. 

May Djinka''ta,  “tenth  month,”  At  g-v'daxet  di'si,  “month 

when  people  know  that  when  everything  hatches.” 
everything  is  going  to  grow. 

June Dji''nkat  WAiiiVka,  “eleventh  Caxeye'  (meaning  unknown; 

month,”  the  month  of  sal-  see  August  in  Sitka  list). 

mon,  and  so  also  called  xfit 

di'si. 

July At  gA'daxet  di'si,  “month.  At  gata'  di'si,  “month  when 

when  everything  is  born.”  the  geese  can’t  fly.” 

August  (part  of) At  gata'  di'si,  “month  when 

everything  born  commences 
to  fatten.” 

1 ho  thirteen  month  luiiuo.s  in  the  ISitUii  list  represent  the 

number  of  months  formerlt’  reckoned,  agreeing'  in  this  respect  with 
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the  Haida  calendar.  Four  names,  it  will  be  seen,  correspond  pre- 
cisely ill  both  lists,  while  five  other  names  are  the  same  but  are  not 
applied  to  corresponding'  periods,  and  the  names  are  sometimes  inter- 
preted di^i■erentl3^  The  Chilkat  were  said  to  count  all  the  months 
instead  of  naming  them. 

Few  of  the  constellations  or  stars  appear  to  have  been  named.  The 
Great  Dipper,  which  used  to  serve  as  a guide  at  night,  was  called 
YAxte',  the  Pleiades  were  called  Weq!  (“sculpin’’),  and  three  stars  in 
a line — probabh’  the  belt  of  Orion — were  known  as  nA'sIgiiiAx-qa 
(“  three-men-in-line”).  V enus  as  morning  star  was  called  Keq ! A'cAguLi' 
(“  morning-round-thing”),  and  Jupiter  (?)  as  evening  star,  Kluxdi'si,  a 
word  which  seems  to  mean  “marten  month”  or  “marten  moon.”  If 
the  morning  star  comes  up  over  a mountain  southeast  of  Sitka  it  means 
bad  weather;  if  well  over  in  the  east  it  means  good  weather. 

The  clan  divisions  alread3^  treated  ranked  differently  in  the  social 
scale.  Among  the  ver}'^  highest  were  the  Ka'gwAntfin,  KiksA'di, 
GaiiAXA'di,  Luqa'xAdi,  and  Nanj'^aa'vi;  and  the  importance  of  these  was 
evidentl}’^  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  size  of  the  towns  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  more  remotely  to  the  position  of  those  towns  relative 
to  trade  routes.  On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  smaller  groups, 
such  as  the  TcukAne'di,  were  looked  down  upon  as  low  caste,  and  the 
same  was  true  of  certain  persons  within  the  large  groups. 

Difference  in  caste  was,  of  course,  associated  with  etiquette  and  con- 
fused with  morality,  so  that  actions  that  did  not  come  up  to  the  moral 
standards  of  the  majorit3'of  the  people  were  spoken  of  as  “low  caste.” 
At  the  same  time  one  of  the  writer’s  informants  insisted  that  a per- 
son of  high  birth  would  also  be  considered  low  caste  if  he  did  not 
conform  to  these  standards.  According  to  the  unwritten  Tlingit  law 
it  was  incumbent  upon  eveiyone  belonging  to  a phratiy  to  house  and 
feed  an3’^  other  member  of  that  phratiy  who  should  visit  him,  no 
matter  from  how  great  a distance  he  might  come.  We  can  easily  under- 
stand that  such  hospitality  might  be  vei’3^  seriously  abused,  the  guest 
extending  his  visit  so  long  as  to  become  a great  nuisance  if  not  a 
serious  burden  to  his  entertainer.  For  this  reason  such  an  exten- 
sion of  the  visit  was  said  to  be  the  mark  of  a low-caste  person,  even 
if  made  b3'^  a person  of  high  caste,  and  such  an  individual  was  called 
b3’  a special  term  of  contempt,  (n)itcka-qa'wu.  When  a person  sat 
down  it  was  good  etiquette  not  to  lean  back,  but  to  keep  the  feet 
together  and  the  bod3"  forward  as  if  one  were  ever  read3’^  to  move.  A 
disgraceful  act  was  felt  so  keenl3'^  by  members  of  the  offender’s  famil3^ 
that  he  might  be  killed  for  it  or,  what  w^as  perhaps  worse,  degraded  in 
the  e3^es  of  all  of  his  people.  iNIoi'al  standards  were  veiy  different 
from  ours,  so  much  so  that  their  existence  among  Indian  tribes  has 
often  been  denied,  but  so  far  as  the  Tlingit  are  concerned,  it  is  cas3"  to 
see  that  ver3'  well  defined  moral  standards  did  exist,  to  which  a high- 
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caste  person  was  especially  expected  to  conform.  The  social  customs 
and  laws  permitted,  it  is  true,  great  looseness  in  sexual  relations  and 
encouraged  stinginess  and  treachery  toward  others,  but  that  was  due 
to  a standard  of  morality  low  in  certain  respects,  not  to  the  absence  of 
a standard.  On  the  other  hand,  property  rights,  except  in  time  of  war, 
or  occasionally  in  time  of  potlatch,  were  respected  with  a can?  which 
man}'  in  the  same  region  would  rejoice  to  have  prevail  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  even  said  that  it  was  a disgrace  to  tell  a falsehood,  and, 
if  we  bear  in  mind  the  native  idea  of  what  constitutes  a falsehood, 
there  is  no  doubt  truth  in  the  statement. 

As  among  other  American  tribes,  a girl  at  maturity  was  secluded  and 
had  to  undergo  many  observances  supposed  to  aftect  her  future  life, 
as  also  the  existence  of  people  about  her.  Her  look  might  destroy 
the  luck  of  a hunter,  fisher,  or  gambler,  turn  objects  into  stone,  etc. 
Therefore  at  that  time  she  is  said  to  haA'e  been  secluded  in  the  house 
for  from  two  to  three  months  without  ever  going  out. 

When  a youth  desired  to  marry  a certain  girl,  or  when  his  fiiends 
desired  to  have  him  do  so,  the  latter  went  in  a body  to  the  girl’s  mother 
and  her  clansmen.  Then  his  mother,  sister,  or  uncle  said,  “ I value 
the  words  I am  going  to  speak  at  forty  blankets.  If  you  are  willing, 
kindly  accept  them.”  The  mother  replied,  “Perhaps  two  days  later 
I will  speak  to  you.”  That  time  having  elapsed  the  youth’s  friends 
went  thither  again  and  said,  “Will  you  accept  my  words?”  If  she 
consented  to  the  match  the  girl’s  mother  said,  “Yes,”  after  which  the 
boy’s  friends  left  the  blankets  or  money  they  had  before  promised. 
Afterwards  the  boy,  his  mother,  and  their  friends  brought  together 
many  blankets  and  took  them  to  the  girl’s  mother.  The  giving  of 
property  in  this  way  to  a man’s  mother-in-law  or  father-in-law  was 
called  doa'^e  aosi'ne  (“putting  gifts  on  back”).  Upon  this  the  girl’s 
father  sent  a message  to  his  daughter’s  people  to  come  in,  and  he  dis- 
tributed among  them  everything  thus  received  except  a small  amount 
reserved  for  himself.  After  that  he  had  to  turn  round  to  the  boy's 
friends  and  give  them  a certain  amount  in  the  way  of  dower  in  order 
to  show  his  daughter  proper  respect  and  to  show  that  he  valued  her. 
Then  the  girl  was  asked  if  she  were  going  to  behave  herself,  and  they 
said  to  her,  “ You  are  now  able  to  take  care  of  yourself  and  know  how 
to  save  and  how  much  you  can  earn.”  If,  after  a while,  the  girl  did 
not  behave  her  husband  whipped  her,  and  when  she  ran  away  to  her 
friends  they  whipped  her  again  for  giving  them  shame. 

The  boy’s  uncle  also  had  to  talk  to  him,  saying,  “You  must  get 
up  early  and  look  for  your  food  or  in  time  your  wife  will  be  run- 
ning around  with  other  men  and  want  to  marry  someone  else,  and  you 
will  be  ashamed.  Do  not  drink  too  much  water  or  it  will  make  you 
lazy.  Do  not  sit  with  your  legs  stretched  out  in  front  or  you  will 
have  to  turn  over  to  get  up.  Always  take  care  of  your  wife.  Do 
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not  keep  going  into  someone  else’s  house  to  ask  for  things,  but  be  an 
independent  man  so  that  T shall  not  be  ashamed  of  you.” 

Sometimes  a man  did  not  get  ahead,  and  his  wife  went  about  with 
other  men.  This  brought  shame  to  both  sides,  and  so  people  always 
instructed  their  sons  and  daughters  that  it  might  not  so  happen.  And 
so,  if  a man’s  hand  “looked  like  an  eagle’s”  (i.  e.,  was  rough  from 
work),  he  was  taken  for  a son-in-law  quickly.  “As  soft  as  a mat  (or 
carpet)  ” was  said  of  the  hand  of  one  who  did  no  work. 

Before  a woman  gave  birth  to  a child  she  did  certain  things  to  make 
her  delivery  easier.  Slaves  also  had  to  hold  her  and  ease  her  pains. 
It  would  bring  a man  ill  luck  to  have  a child  born  inside  of  his  house, 
so  a hole  was  alwaj^s  dug  for  the  woman  behind  the  house,  inside  of 
a little  hut  or  shelter  made  of  branches.  There  she  was  obliged  to  go 
for  her  confinement,  regardless  of  the  weather.  The  person  employed 
to  dig  this  hole  and  the  nurse  who  attended  on  the  woman  in  addition 
to  the  slaves  must  belong  to  the  opposite  phratry. 

If  a very  dear  relative  had  passed  away,  people  often  took  the  nail 
from  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand  and  a lock  of  hair  from  the 
right  side  of  his  head  and  put  them  into  the  belt  of  a young  girl  of  his 
clan  just  reaching  maturity.  Afterwards  she  had  to  lead  a very  quiet 
life  for  eight  months  and  fast  for  as  many  days,  unless  she  were  deli- 
cate, when  half  as  many  sufficed.  In  the  former  case  she  fasted 
steadil}’'  for  four  days,  rested  two  days,  and  then  fasted  for  the  remain- 
ing four.  After  her  fast  was  over,  and  just  before  she  ate,  she  prayed 
that  the  dead  person  would  be  born  again  from  her  and  also  that  she' 
would  marry  well  and  live  a good  life. 

As  soon  as  he  entered  the  world  a child’s  navel-string  was  cut  ofl', 
placed  in  a bag  made  especially  for  it,  dried  inside  of  this,  and  hung 
about  the  child’s  neck  until  he  was  eight  daj's  old.  In  the  case  of  a 
boy  the  navel-string  was  placed  under  a tree  on  which  was  an  eagle’s 
nest,  so  that  he  might  be  brave  when  he  grew  up. 

The  minute  a child  cried  its  breath  was  caught  in  a bag.  Then  the 
bag  was  carried  to  a place  where  many  people  were  passing,  so  that  it 
might  be  trodden  under  foot.  This  prevented  the  child  from  crying 
much  when  it  grew  older. 

If  a woman  wanted  her  girl  baby  to  become  neat  in  later  life,  she 
put  on  her  breast  the  borings  that  come  out  of  a woodworm’s  burrow 
and  let  the  child  suck  this  substance  along  with  her  milk.  Red  paint 
was  put  on  a child’s  nose  to  make  it  strong. 

As  .soon  as  a person  died  his  body  was  set  up  in  the  house,  and  his 
friends  showed  their  respect  for  him  by  cutting  or  singeing  otf  their 
hair  just  below  the  ears  and  by  piling  their  property  around  the  corpse. 
The}'  said,  metaphorically,  that  the}’’  gave  it  away  or  “burned  it”  for 
him  because  they  loved  him  so  much.  Guards  were  placed  around  the 
hou.se  all  night,  so  that  no  wizard  could  get  in  to  him.  When  the  dead 
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person  was  very  much  thouf^lit  of,  all  his  claunmcn  of  iK^th  nexen 
dressed  themselves  in  their  best  blankets  and  stood  in  front  of  the 
town  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  each  bearing  a. cane  maxle  out  of  a 
j’^oung  tree,  the  bark  on  which  had  l)een  stripped  up  to  one  end.  Just 
as  the  sun  neared  the  horizon  all  held  their  canes  out  straight  with  the 
small  ends  toward  it  and  moved  them  slowly  upward  to  keep  the  sun 
up  a little  longer.  Then  each  would  give  utterance  to  some  wish  or 
pra^’^er,  such  as  these:  “Let  me  be  rich,”  “Let  me  come  across  sea 
otter  sleeping,”  “ Let  me  kill  seal,”  “Let  me  kill  land  otter.” 

When  it  was  time  to  remove  the  body,  the  clansmen  of  the  deceased 
invited  those  of  the  opposite  phratry  to  smoke — or,  in  olden  times, 
chew — tobacco  with  them.  Then  speeches  were  exchanged,  after  which 
those  invited  carried  the  corpse  out  through  an  opening  in  a rear  corner 
of  the  house  made  by  removing  a wall  plank.  All  the  duties  of  an  under- 
taker were  performed  by  the  opposite  phratr}'^,  for  it  was  not  considered 
respectful  to  them  to  invite  one’s  own  friends  for  this  office.  J ust  after 
the  bod}'^  had  gone  a dog  was  thrown  through  the  opening  made  for  it. 
According  to  the  writer’s  Sitka  informant  a dead  dog  was  thrown  out 
and  afterwards  some  sand,  the  former  to  protect  the  decea-sed  from 
the  many  animals  which  beset  the  trail  he  had  to  follow  and  the 
latter  to  form  a path  in  front  of  him.  According  to  Katishan  a 
dead  puppy  was  first  thrown  through  the  opening,  and  the  people 
followed  it  out  strewing  ashes,  all  for  the  purpose  of  driving  away 
evil  spirits.  According  to  another  informant  at  Wrangell  a live 
dog  was  thrown  out  in  this  way  so  that  the  dead  spirit  or  ghost,  as 
distinguished  from  the  living  soul  which  travels  on  into  the  other 
world,  would  go  into  the  dog  instead  of  into  a human  being,  for  if  it 
Avent  into  the  latter  the  person  would  die. 

After  this  the  corpse  was  usually  burned,  so  that  the  deceased  might 
be  near  the  fire  in  the  “Ghosts’  Home.”  Otherwise  he  had  to  remain 
far  back  in  the  house,  and  shake  all  the  time,  no  matter  how  many 
blankets  he  wore.  Sometimes  the  body  of  a very  brave  man  was  not 
burned,  because  he  Avas  thought  to  be  too  valiant  to  care  to  stay  around 
the  fire  like  weak  people.  Other  persons  might  also  prefer  to  huA'e 
their  bodies  set  away  intact,  but,  if  a friend  of  one  of  these  dreamed 
that  he  had  come  to  him  and  complained  of  being  cold,  his  body  was 
taken  up  and  burned.  Before  being  placed  upon  the  pj're  the  body 
Avas  turned  around  four  times  in  the  direction  which  the}""  conceiA*e  the 
sun  to  take,  just  the  reverse  of  its  motion  as  we  understiind  it,  and 
finally  laid  doAvn  head  to  the  sunrise.  This  was  to  enable  the  deceased's 
soul  to  be  reborn,  for,  if  it  Avere  laid  head  toAvard  the  sunset,  ho  Avould 
never  come  l)ack.  Shamans’  bodies  Avere  placed  upon  points  along 
shore,  just  Avhero  their  spirits  had  directed.  Some  bodies,  probably 
those  of  shamans,  Averii  removed  through  the  smoke  hole. 
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Liiist  of  all  came  a mourning’  feast  to  members  of  the  opposite 
phratry.  Just  before  food  was  distributed  a little  was  held  up,  the 
name  of  the  dead  pronounced,  and  the  food  put  into  the  fire.  Then 
a great  quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  food  was  believed  to  pass  to  the 
man  whose  name  had  been  mentioned.  If  he 
received  considerable  in  this  way  he  was  proud 
and  happ3";  otherwise  he  was  ashamed.  All  of 
the  propert}"  given  away  or  destroyed  at  a 
feast  was  dedicated  to  some  dead  person  who 
then  actually  received  its  spiritual  counterpart. 

Sometimes  a man  dreamed  that  his  dead  uncle 
came  to  him  and  said  he  was  hungiy,  when  he 
had  to  give  him  a feast.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  said  that  these 
feasts  were  supposed  to  be 
partaken  of  b}’^  men  and  spir- 
its at  the  same  time,  and  con- 
stituted a sort  of  communion 
between  them. 

The  bones  of  the  dead  were 
placed  in  mortuary  houses  or 
on  poles,  both  of  W’hich  were 
put  up  during  the  feasts  just 
referred  to.  In  the  latter 
case  they  might  be  put  into 
boxes  supported  b}^  either 
one  or  two  posts,  or  in  cavi- 
ties excavated  in  the  back  of 
the  post  itself.  Sometimes  a 
memorial  pole  was  set  up  in 
one  part  of  the  village,  while 
the  ashes  were  in  a mortuar}'^  house  elsewhere. 

Figure  108  illustrates  a grave  post  with  box  placed 
on  top.  It  was  erected  at  KAqIanuwu'  for  one  of 
the  Ka'gwAntan  called  Stuwuqa'  (“  Wants-to-be- 
higher-than-other-animals,”  referring  to  the  wolf), 
who  died  b}’’  violence.  The  box  itself  has  a figure 
of  the  gonaqAde't’s  face  painted  on  both  sides,  this 
being  a Ka'gwAntan  emblem,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
lid,  now  unfortunately  missing,  was  a figure  of  the 
dead  man’s  head.  This  was  painted  half  black 
and  half  red.  The  hole  cut  through  the  pole  below 
represents  that  b\"  which  the  highest  heaven  is  reached  (see  p.  461), 
the  human  figure,  the  being  supposed  to  keep  watch  of  it,  and  the 
faces  on  each  side  of  the  hole  grizzly  bears  which  infest  the  spirit  road. 


Fig.  108.  Model  of  grave  post 
surmounted  by  grave  bo.x. 


Fig.  109.  Model  of 
grave  post  having 
grave  box  inserted 
in  the  back. 
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Fij^uro  10‘J  hiis  the  l)ocly  ])lacod  in  a hole  in  the  hack.  It  was  erect<^ 
for  a TcukAiie'di  (diief  called  Daxnjrr't  (“Outside  Dry,”  referrinf^  to 
the  fact  that  the  porpoise  is  dry  on  the  outside  almost  immediately 


Fig.  110.  Grave  posts  at  IVrangell. 


after  coming  out  of  the  water),  and  the  figures  are  as  follows  : The 

mainfigure  represents  CiikAnayi'  (“Mountain  Dweller"),  a mythological 
being  suppo.sed  to  live  in  the  mountains  who  was  a great  hunter  and  was 
himself  ti  TcukAiie'di.  Above  him  is  his  dog  and  at  the  top  an  eagle. 
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In  Krause’s  Die  Tlinkit  Tndianer,  pa^e  182,  is  a copy  of  the  original 
of  this  figure,  from  wliich  it  appears  that  the  maker  of  the  model  has 
'omitted  one  of  Mountain  Dweller’s  dogs  and  another  small  figure. 
Krause  appears  to  be  in  error  in  calling  the  uppermost  figure  a hawk 


Kk;.  111.  Grave  post  at  Wranfrell. 

and  the  small  figure  above  Mountain  Dweller  a seal.  4'he  4'lingit 
word  for  seal  is  diflerent  and  that  given  here  (s.saeh)  would  appear  to 
be  s!ax,  .starfish,  or  pm-haps  slax",  hat. 

2f)  i-rrn — OH .SO 
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The  liiri^er  j)ole  in  iig'uro  110  was  put  uj)  at  Wrangell  by  Katishan's 
hrotlier.  At  tlic  top  of  this  is  Nas-cA'ki-yel  (Rjiven-at-the-head-of- 
Nass-river),  the  highest  being  in  Tlingit  mytliology,  with  Rjiven  (Vr*i)on 
his  breast.  Below  is  another  being,  ZiAkibanA',  wearing  a hat  and  the 
red  snapper  coat  with  which  he  used  to  murder  his  children,  under- 
neath the  frog,  em])lem  of  the  KiksA'di,  and  at  the  bottom  the  thunder 
bird  (xcl),  which  sbinds  for  LqlaysVk!,  r./AkitcuiA'’s  son.  The  smaller 
post  in  this  figure  was  copied  from  a dancing  cane,  which  came  from 
the  IIaida(see  p.  417),  and  is  very  highl^'^  valued.  From  above  down 
the  figures  are:  eagle  holding  two  coppers,  gonaqAde't  holding  a 
copper,  frog,  sand-hill  crane  (dul),  frog,  gonaqAde't.  Another 
Wrangell  pole,  carved  to  represent  an  eagle  holding  .strings  of  fish 
on  a rope,  illustrates  the  story  of  Man-that-dried-fish-for-the-eagle 
(Tcak!-q!e'di-At-q!Aii-qa)  told  by  Katishan. 

Figure  111  illustrates  the  story  of  Black-skin  or  Kaha'sli.  The  hero 
is  represented  in  the  act  of  tearing  a sea  lion  in  two.“ 

The  chiefs’  hats  so  often  shown  upon  poles  appear  sometimes  to  be 
more  important  than  those  wearing  them,  the  latter  being  slaves  or 
figures  introduced  merely  to  carry  the  hats. 

POTLA'rCHES 

Superficially  the  Tlingit  potlatch  resembled  that  of  the  Haida,  but 
with  the  former  only  one  motive  underlay  the  custom,  regard  for 
and  respect  for  the  dead,  and  there  was  but  one  kind  of  potlatch  in 
consequence.  The  putting  up  of  a house  or  pole,  and  the  secret  society 
performances,  feasts,  and  distributions  of  propertj’^  which  accompanied 
it,^  were  all  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  members  of  a man’s 
clan,  and  to  them  every  blanket  that  was  given  away  and  a great  deal 
of  food  that  was  put  into  the  fire  were  supposed  to  go.  It  was  believed, 
as  indicated  in  the  last  section,  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  actualW 
present  and  feasted  and  rejoiced  with  the  living,  receiving  spirit  food 
and  spirit  clothing  along  with  the  reception  of  their  material  counter- 
parts b)'^  men  on  earth.  Whenever  a blanket  was  given  awa}’  a dead 
person  had  to  be  named,  and  he  received  a blanket  in  the  spirit  world; 
whenever  a little  food  was  put  into  the  fire  and  a dead  man’s  name  pro- 
nounced, a great  deal  of  the  same  kind  of  food  was  received  In'  him. 

Among  the  Haida,  on  the  other  hand,  the  social  idea  quite  over- 
balanced the  religious.  When  a man  took  the  place  of  his  dead  uncle 
or  brother  he  was  indeed  obliged  to  give  a feast  and  make  a distribu- 
tion of  property  to  those  of  the  opposite  phratry,  and  the  latter  acted 
as  undertakers;  but  this  potlatch  wa.s  of  very  much  less  importance 
than  the  great  potlatch  which  a chief  made  to  his  own  phratry,  which 
was  pure!}’  social  in  purpose  and  intended  only  to  increase  his  reputa- 


>•  All  the  storie.s  referred  to  in  this  paper  are  to  pnlillshed  later  in  the  form  of  a bulletin, 
l> .According  to  Katishan,  however,  piercings  for  labrets  were  made  at  another  time. 
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tiol]  and  advance  his  standing.  Tlie  idea  of  giving  property  to  a inein- 
bor  of  one’s  own  pliratry  or  of  employing  him  in  putting  up  the  house 
was  altogether  abhorrent  to  Tlingit  notions  of  propriety.  A TIingit 
employed  his  opposites  to  do  everything — to  put  up  his  house  and  pole, 
pierce  the  lips  and  ears  of  his  and  his  friends’  children,  initiate  them 
into  the  secret  societies,  etc.  If  he  did  not  “show  respect”  to  his 
opposites  by  doing  so,  with  the  intent  of  not  being  obliged  to  pay  much 
property,  he  was  looked  down  upon  by  everybody.  The  same  thing 
might  happen  if  not  enough  propert}^  was  received  1)3'  the  phratry 
invited.  Once  the  LlfiklnaxA'di  did  not  give  awa}'  enough  food  to 
satisfy  some  of  their  guests,  so  the  latter  took  three  or  foui-  high  names 
from  them  b}'  way  of  retaliation. 

When  the  people  were  assembled  for  a feast,  the  feast  giver  and  his 
friends  stood  at  the  inner  end  of  the  house,  which  was  the  place  of 
honor,  and  also  around  the  door,  and  his  guests  ranged  themselves  in 
two  parties  facing  each  other  at  the  sides.  The  division  of  the  guest 
phratry  at  this  feast  was  evidentl}^  based  on  supposed  consanguinity. 
If  people  were  invited  from  another  town  the3'  formed  one  part}'  and 
the  town  people  the  other;  if  only  the  town  people  were  invited,  they, 
of  course,  had  to  divide  into  two  bands.  At  Sitka  this  division  was  as 
follows:  If  a Raven  chief  gave  the  feast,  the  Box-house  people  danced 
on  one  side  of  the  fire  and  the  Wolf-house  and  Eagle’s-Nest-house 
people  over  against  them,  all  being  Ka'gwAntan.  If  a Wolf  chief 
invited  the  Ravens,  the  KiksA'di  danced  against  the  LluklnaxA'di  and 
QiAtkaa'yi.  At  Wrangell  the  Qa'tcAdi,  KiksA'di  and  Tl  hit  tan  stood 
on  one  side  when  Ravens  were  called  and  the  Kasqlague'di  and 
Talqoe'di  on  the  other.  When  Wolves  were  summoned,  the  Nrin3'aa'yi 
and  SlIknaxA'di  stood  on  one  side;  the  Xoqle'di  Kaya'ckidetan  and 
later  probabl}'  the  Xel  qoan  opposite.  The  visitors  paid  for  their 
entertainment,  so  to  speak,  by  assuaging  the  host’s  grief  through 
their  songs  and  dances.  Great  rivaliy  was  alwa\'s  exhibited  b}'  the 
two  parties,  however,  and  their  endeavors  to  outdo  each  other  some- 
times almost  resulted  in  bloodshed.  Each  side  attended  carefully  to 
the  slightest  remark  made  by  an  opponent,  especially  b}'  the  two  song 
leaders  with  which  each  was  provided,  and  the  least  slight,  though 
couched  in  the  most  metaphorical  language,  was  at  once  seized  upon 
and  might  pi-ecipitate  a riot.  The  actions  of  each  dancer  were  also 
scrutinized  with  great  care,  and  an}'  little  mistake  noted  and  remem- 
bered. The  strain  upon  a dancer  was  consequently  so  great  that,  if  a 
fine  dancer  died  soon  after  the  feast,  it  was  said,  “The  people’s  looks 
have  killed  him.” 

Crests  were  a favorite  subject  for  representation  in  the  dances,  the 
dancers  appearing  clad  in  appropriate  clothing,  masks,  etc.,  and  giving 
imibitions  of  the  actions  of  the  crest  animal  or  object.  Even  crests  dif- 
ficult of  representation,  as  the  mountain  TsAlxa'n  and  the  rock  TA'naku 
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(.seo  j).  418)  were  imitiitc'd.  'I'lie  T!A'<j!(lentrin,  who  alone  had  a rij^ht 
to  use  'FsAlxa'ii,  represented  the  manner  in  which  clouds  stop{Mid  put 
of  the  way  down  its  sides  when  the  weathei’  was  going  to  l)0  fair  or 
went  all  over  it  when  it  was  to  be  bad  weather.  When  they  met  the 
Chilkat  people  in  dances,  those  from  Sitka  and  Wrangell  danced  the 
Tsimshian  dance  and  the  Chilkat  people  the  Athapascan  danc<;. 

Masks  were  used  in  the  shows  (yikteyi')  which  ea(4i  clan  gave  at  a 
potlatch,  but  they  were  not  valued  as  highly  as  the  crest  hats  and 
canes.  The  KiksA'di  at  Wrangell  would  show  masks  of  the  sun,  of 
various  birds,  such  as  the  eagle,  hawk  (kidju'k),  and  flicker  (kiln),  and 
of  animals,  such  as  the  bear,  wolf,  and  killer  whale.  The  Nanvaii'vi 
showed  masks  of  the  killer  whale,  shark,  ground  hog,  grizzly  bear, 
and  gonaqAde't,  and  the  Kasqlague'di  the  gonaqAde't,  Nas-CA'ki-yel 
(see  p.  434),  the  owl,  and  the  land-otter  man  (ku'cta-qa). 

Secret  society  dances  were  imported  from  the  south,  as  the  name 
luqAna',  evidently  from  Kwakiutl  Lu'koala,  testifies,  but  their  observ- 
ance had  by  no  means  reached  the  importance  attained  among  the 
Kwakiutl  and  Tsimshian.  At  Sitka  the  writer  heard  of  but  one  man 
who  had  become  a hiqAna',  a KiksA'di  named  MaawA'n,  He  said  that 
the  luqAna'  were  spirits  who  came  from  the  bod}^  of  the  luqAna'  wife  of 
the  Sun’s  son,  a cannibal  woman  referred  to  in  one  of  the  chief  Tlingit 
stories,  who  was  broken  to  pieces  and  thrown  down  by  her  husband. 
When  they  came  upon  him,  they  would  fly  along  through  the  air  with 
him.  They  forced  him  to  eat  dogs  and  do  various  other  things,  and 
the}'  made  him  cry  “Hai,  hai,  hai,  hai.”  Once,  as  they  were  Hying 
along,  they  left  him  suddenly,  and  he  dropped  upon  the  side  of  a cliff 
where  he  hung  on  the  point  of  a rock  by  his  cheek.  At  the  time  of 
bis  possession  people  ran  around  with  him  with  rattles  and  sang  cer- 
tain songs  to  keep  him  from  going  away,  and  they  also  sat  on  the  tops 
of  the  houses  singing.  All  this  was  to  restore  him  to  his  right  mind. 
At  Wrangell  the  luqAna'  performances  seem  to  have  been  better  known 
and  to  have  existed  in  greater  variet3^  A man  coidd  imitate  any  ani- 
mal except  a crest  of  some  other  family.  As  was  the  case  farther 
south,  whistles  (luqAna'  doA't-ci)  were  essential  concomitants  of  the 
secret  societ}^  dances. 

How  far  the  element  of  pure  entertainment  entered  into  secret 
society  performances  is  uncertain,  but  it  figured  largely  at  the  feasts 
in  other  ways.  A Sitka  man  once  became  displeased  at  something, 
started  off,  and  became  a mountain  called  Awatl'ni-qa  (Man-that-went- 
away-forever-because-he-was-sad),'’  Because  this  man  belonged  to 
the  Sitka  IviksA'di  that  family  does  not  allow  anyone  to  mention  the 
name  of  this  mountain  during  a feast.  If  he  does  they  make  him 


« When  one  says,  "There  i.s  a cloud  on  A\vali'nl-(ia  (A\vati'nl-qn  yOt  il'wacAtV’  iwplc  know  It  will 
be  had  weather.  I f a clouil  lie.s  up  again.st  it,  the  weather  will  bo  fair;  if  the  cloud  gws  up  against  ft 
and  disappears,  the  weather  will  ho  stormy. 
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drink  so  i^reat  a quantity  of  g^rease  that  he  usuall}’^  throws  it  up,  and  is 
very  much  ashamed  in  consequence.  The  sufferer  is  paid  a double 
amount,  however,  in  the  distribution  of  property. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  stream  where  ex-Governor  Brady's  sawmill  is 
situated,  called  Killer-whale’s-dorsal-tin  river  (Kit-gu'ci  hln),  belonged 
to  the  Ka'gwAntan.  When  they  were  about  to  have  a feast  those 
people  said,  “ Killer-whale’s-dorsal-fin  river  is  running  over  (Klt- 
gu'ci-hln  yenawA'id),  and  then  one  had  to  be  careful,  for  if  he  spoke 
about  that  creek  he  was  called  out  and  treated  as  iti  the  other  case. 
Nowadays,  however,  the  river  is  made  fun  of,  because  it  is  so  small. 
'I'he  big  Chilkat  tra}",  to  be  spoken  of  later,  was  used  in  a similar  sort 
of  nierr3’making. 

A feast  was  prefaced  b}’^  considerable  fasting,  in  order  to  bring  good 
luck  to  the  vaidous  persons  concerned.  When  a house  was  being  put 
up  the  owner  fasted  and  after  it  was  erected  he  had  water-soaked 
animal  stomachs  thrown  about  among  the  people  in  the  house,  at  the 
same  time  wishing  for  wealth.  Before  her  lip  was  pierced  for  the 
labret  a woman  fasted,  for  otherwise  she  thought  that  the  hole  would 
.spread  and  take  her  mouth  entirely  away.  The  broad  labrets  are  said 
to  have  been  made  b}^  old  women,  but  the  long  ones  bj'  men  to  give  to 
the  women  they  were  in  love  with.  When  he  was  about  to  undertake 
an}'  task  a man  who  had  eight  house  posts  in  his  house  had  to  fast 
eight  daj's,  one  for  each  post.  Slaves  were  alwa}'s  killed  and  their 
bodies  thrown  into  the  holes  in  which  the  house  posts  were  to  be 
inserted. 

The  copper  plates  used  all  along  this  coast  changed  hands  in  potlatch 
time.  Ancientl}^  they  are  all  .said  to  have  come  from  Copper  river, 
and  when  first  made  the}^  were  valued  according  to  their  height,  some 
at  four  slaves,  some  at  six. 

Man}'  of  the  potlatch  songs  were  naturall}^  in  memory  of  the  dead, 
and  according  to  Katishan  the  most  valued  of  these  were  composed  at 
the  time  of  the  flood  and  record  the  sad  events  that  happened  then, 
such  as  the  finding  of  bodies  when  the  waters  went  down  and  the  part- 
ing of  the  clans  on  that  occasion.  These  were  very  solemn  songs  and 
the  people  thought  that  the}'  received  strength  through  them.  They 
were  never  sung  on  ordinary  occasions. 

There  were  plenty  of  modern  songs,  however,  to  record  any  event, 
trifling  or  important,  and  composed  with  every  sort  of  motive.  If 
a man’s  near  relative,  such  as  his  mother,  died,  it  is  said  that  a song 
was  made  up  inside  of  him,  where  it  worked  until  it  came  out.  “ It  is 
not  through  a man’s  own  will,  but  the  way  that  Raven  made  people 
that  brings  forth  a new  song  when  people  are  called  together  after  one 
has  died.”  These  songs  often  dealt  with  the  place  whither  they  thought 
their  friend  had  gone.  There  is  a Ka'gwAntan  song  called  cil'cjlaciyi', 
sung  almost  as  a woman  sings,  which  was  u.sed  only  at  potlatches. 
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At  the  befrinningof  a potlateh,  when  a houHC  had  just  been  completed, 
all  the  host’s  friends  assembled  inside  of  it  and  “danced  it  toj^ether” 
l)y  making  motions  four  times  to  the  right  and  four  times  to  the  left 
as  the}’  danced.  These  motions  were  accompanied  by  as  many  songs. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  a feast  at  Chilkat,  substsintially  as 
given  by  Dekina'k!",  an  eyewitness  and  participant.  The  givers  of 
the  feast  were  Yeigu'xo  and  Yeixa'k  of  the  Raven  people  of  Klukwan. 

After  Yelgu'xo’s  house  was  completed  his  wife  came  down  from 
Chilkat  with  leaf  tobacco  to  invite  the  Sitka  people.  The  first  house 
named  was  the  Wolf  house  (the  house  of  A'naxuts!,  chief  of  the 
Kii'gwAiitan),  and  they  named  all  the  houses  up  this  way  (that  being 
the  Ka'gwAiitan  end  of  the  town).  In  the  ev’ening  she  invited  all  to 
supper.  When  they  were  all  seated  in  the  house,  she  began  distrib- 
uting leaf  tobacco  and  the  guests  smoked.  Then  the  woman,  and  those 
friends  who  came  with  her,  rose  and  delivered  the  invitation.  When 
the  meal  was  over  the  town  people  danced  before  their  visitors  by 
way  of  payment.  They  took  out  all  of  their  crests — such  as  hats,  woven 
blankets,  and  emblem  shirts — before  the  visitors,  in  order  to  show  them 
respect.  Next  day  she  again  feasted  them  and  again  they  danced  for 
her.  The  morning  after  that  the  woman  took  a piece  of  charcoal  and 
threw  it  outside  as  an  invitation  to  Her  people  to  give  her  property. 
She  asked  for  this  in  order  that  they  might  feel  just  as  good  as  the 
Klukwan  Wolves  who  had  built  her  husband’s  house,  for  those  of  Sitka 
had  not  had  a hand  in  it.  The  woman  was  sent  to  them  because  she 
also  was  a Wolf.  Had  the  host  lived  in  the  same  town  he  would  have 
sent  a brother-in-law  instead.  So  the  people  went  to  her  that  morning 
and  placed  before  her  $1,000  worth  of  property.  The  woman  knew, 
however,  that  her  husband  was  very  rich,  so  she  demanded  more  than 
$2,000  worth,  and  obtained  it. 

After  they  had  made  ready  their  dancing  hats,  bark  rings  for  the 
neck  and  head,  etc.  all  started  off  and  their  hostess  follow’ed  them. 
They  had  four  dance  leaders,  and  at  every  place  where  they  camped 
they  practised  dancing.  While  they  were  going  up  the  dance  leaders 
had  to  fast  for  two  days  and  for  some  time  they  had  to  keep  away  from 
women ; otherwise  they  would  not  livelong.  When  people  invite  others 
they  say,  “We  will  have  a war  dance  together,”  in  order  to  scare 
them,  meaning  thereby  that  they  will  have  a dancing  and  singing  con- 
test. So  the  dance  leaders  had  prepared  themselves  by  fasting,  absti- 
nence, and  the  manufacture  of  medicines  made  of  flowers,  as  if  pre- 
paring for  war.  When  they  went  along  to  a potlatch  the  canoes  of 
A’isitors  would  divide  and  rush  together  as  if  they  were  fighting, 
brandishing  wooden  knives.  They  w’ould  also,  especially  if  a powerful 
clan  like  the  Ka'gwAJitan,  plunder  canoes  or  even  towns  of  their  pro- 
visions. At  this  time  they  carried  away  all  the  potatoes  from  Killisnoo. 
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When  the}’  were  very  close  to  the  town  their  hostess  told  them  to 
go  ashore,  so  that  she  might  give  them  the  last  meal.  On  reaching 
Y^nde'staqle,  the  town  at  the  mouth  of  Chilkat  river,  a cannon  was 
fired  otf  to  stop  them,  because  Chief  Danawa'q!  wanted  to  feast 
them  also.  He  gave  them  twenty  large  boxes  of  eulachon  grease, 
part  of  which  he  distrilmted  and  part  he  gave  them  to  drink.  They 
drank  this  excitedly  and  impetuously,  snatching  the  boxes  from  one 
another  in  their  eagerness.  Then  all  the  visitors,  men  and  women, 
danced  before  this  chief  to  pay  him  for  his  hospitality.  They  had 
great  sport.  When  they  camped  halfway  up  to  Klukwan  two  cannon 
were  fired,  but  they  were  still  too  far  otf  to  be  heard.  When  they 
started  up  again  next  morning  the  news  had  somehow  or  other  reached 
Klukwan,  and  many  came  down  to  help  them  by  fastening  ropes  on 
the  canoes  and  pulling  them  along  from  the  shore.  That  day  they 
camped  in  sight  of  Klukwan,  and  both  parties  began  welcoming  each 
other  by  firing  off  cannons. 

Next  day  the  two  givers  of  the  feast  started  down,  accompanied  by 
all  their  friends,  and  they  brought  along  twenty  boxes  of  eulachon 
grease  and  twenty  more  of  berries,  as  well  as  firewood.  They  also 
brought  the  crests  and  left  them  overnight  there,  as  a sign  that  they 
would  be  safe  with  the  guests.  Next  morning  the  Klukwan  people 
went  down  to  see  the  Sitka  people  dance.  Four  songs  had  to  be  made 
for  this  dance,  and  after  the  fourth  was  sung  the  Klukwan  people 
went  back  to  prepare  for  their  own  dance. 

When  the  visitors  reached  Klukwan  the  first  man  to  come  out  of  the 
house  was  Yelxa'k,  who  wore  a hat  provided  with  ears  and  covered  with 
abalone  shell.  He  had  a bow  and  arrows  in  his  hand,  and  as  he  came 
down  he  kept  making  the  motions  of  letting  go  an  an-ow.  He  did 
this  because  he  was  about  to  spend  a great  quantity  of  money  and 
wished  to  show  how  brave  he  was.  Y^gu'xo  came  out  next.  On  his 
head  was  the  Raven  hat,  and  he  was  leading  a number  of  women. 
Meanwhile  men  appointed  for  the  purpose  kept  firing  cannons. 
Finally  all  of  the  people  were  taken  into  Raven  house  (Yel  hit).  Black 
Whale  house  (Ya'i  hit),  and  Valley  house  (Qlak  hit). 

When  guests  from  foreign  towns  were  going  to  dance  everybody 
left  home  and  crowded  into  the  dance  bouse,  where  they  were  made 
welcome,  and  great  fun  went  on.  It  was  customary  for  the  visitors 
from  another  town  to  dance  first,  so  the  Sitka  people  began  coming  in 
singing  the  Tsimshian  song.  One  man  stood  just  inside  and  one  just 
outside,  as  watchmen.  They  sang,  “There  is  a rich  man  coming.  He  is 
on  the  way.”  When  they  were  halfway  through  singing  the  words,  the 
Sitka  chief  (Thom)  entered  dancing.  After  that  the  Klukwan  Eagles 
danced  in  their  turn.  There  were  three  families,  the  DAqidawe'di, 
Taiie.stina',  and  Ka'gwAntan.  First  a man  came  in  acting  like  a bear. 
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He  was  tiyiny  to  catch  a man  in  front  of  him  with  hhs  claws,  and  they 
had  also  set  up  a tree  for  him.  After  that  a person  entered  actinj' 
like  an  old  Athapascan  woman  catchirif^  a lish  under  the  ic<i  with  a 
Hsh  rake. 

Those  who  had  invited  the  people  said,  “AH  the  people  shall  not 
eat  to-da3^  A da\'  shall  pass  before  they  eat.”  This  is  an  old  saying 
which  moans  exactly  the  reverse.  The  people  who  were  invited  were 
called  by  dili'ei'ent  names,  those  from  Sitka  being  called  “ Man-of- 
war’s  guests.”®  After  the}"  had  gotten  all  of  the  guests  read}"  to  eat, 
they  served  roasted  salmon  first,  because  the  chief  for  whom  this  feast 
was  held  had  been  very  fond  of  it.  There  was  still  plenty  of  salmon 
at  Chilkat,  although  it  was  cold;  After  the  next  dance  a still  larger 
feast  was  given.  Then  one  of  the  chiefs  announced,  “The  people 
that  I invited  as  guests  are  going  to  eat  out  of  Wu'tcxtaga  (a  dish). 
The  people  that  stay  at  home(i.  e.,  the  Klukwan  people)  are  going 
to  eat  out  of  Mother-basket  (kAk“  La).”  Then  all  the  guests  seated 
themselves  on  opposite  sides,  wearing  their  valuable  hats,  and  the 
empty  dishes  lay  in  front  of  them  turned  over.  After  a while  one  got 
up  and  said  to  the  host,  “ Your  opposites  are  going  to  try  to  drive 
your  sorrow  away.”  They  said  this  because  they  were  going  to  dance 
with  the  dishes  in  front  of  them.  When  people  dance  in  this  Avay,  if 
one  side  makes  a song  more  than  the  other,  it  precipitates  a fight,  and 
that  is  why  the  givers  of  the  feast  have  to  stand  at  the  rear  of  the 
house  and  at  the  side  close  to  the  door,  with  crests,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  trouble.  The  contesting  sides  indicate  that  they  want  to  dance  in 
peace  by  saying  to  each  other,  “1  am  holding  your  daughter’s  hand.”* 

The  song  leaders  on  the  Sitka  side  were  Na'sk!i-Ic  and  TA'k!a-Ic, 
and,  when  they  started  the  songs,  the  latter  said,  “A  well-made  hali- 
but hook  will  be  taken  out  into  the  water.”  This  meant  that  he  knew 
every  kind  of  song,  and  the  opposite  people  were  good  for  nothing. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  this,  a Klukwan  man  named  Qilucte'  turned 
I’ound  and  asked  his  wife  for  his  knife,  and  a fight  was  imminent. 
The  Sitka  people,  however,  asked  the  man  wearing  the  Raven  hat  to 
call  like  a raven,  and  when  he  said  “gil”  the  disturbance  ceased. 

After  that  a dish  was  brought  out  as  long  as  the  lower  arm  and 
hand  above  the  knuckles.  The  food  in  this  Avas  divided  through 
the  center  and  Avas  to  be  eaten  by  two  young  men  of  Sitka  named 
CanukAsayi'  and  Katclati',  who  had  prepared  themselves  by  fasting 
all  that  day  and  the  night  previous.  Disagreeable  things  and  things 
such  as  a person  liked  Avere  mixed  together  in  these  dishes.  After  the 
people  had  all  seated  themselves,  they  took  this  dish,  called  out  the 
names  of  the  tAvo  men,  and  set  the  dish  before  them.  When  CanukAsavi' 
Avas  named,  he  rose  and  .said  to  the  host,  “Am  T to  eat  this  dishful f’ 


'iTho  word  for  iiiau-of-wiir,  yf'niiwft,  is  siniply  n corruption  of  the  Knglish  term. 
f>  The  diuiKhter  of  one  AVolf  innn  being  the  wife  of  another,  and  vice  versa. 
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The  chief.s  nephew  jumped  up  and  said,  “Eat  it  up.  Eat  it  up.” 
CanukAsa^f  said, '“I  wanted  to  eat  this  dishful  before  the  Wrangell 
people  but  not  before  the  people  up  here.”  He  said  this  because  the 
Wrangell  people  were  enemies  to  those  of  Sitka.  Then  the  chiefs 
wife  rose  and  said  to  him,  “I  want  j'ou  to  eat  all  the  food  in  that 
dish.  When  I was  in  Sitka  with  the  news,  your  brother  said  to  me, 
‘AVhat  dish  are  we  going  to  eat  of  when  I arrive  at  Chilkat?’  Your 
brother  is  not  here,  but  as  you  are  here  I want  you  to  eat  up  the 
food  in  that  dish.”  (His  brother  had  been  taken  sick  and  so  was  unable 
to  go,  leaving  the  duty  or  penalty  to  fall  upon  this  man.  If  a per- 
son merely  whispered  to  an}'one  before  a potlatch  that  he  was  going 
to  eat  all  the  food  in  this  dish,  it  was  quickly  reported  at  Chilkat 
and  he  was  called  upon  to  do  so.  If  he  declined  he  became  a subject 
for  ridicule.  It  was  the  same  regarding  any  remark  dropped  before 
a potlatch.  There  were  also  eating  contests  betw^een  two  individuals, 
each  of  whom  strove  to  empt}'  the  contents  of  his  dish  tirst.  Some- 
times a man’s  name  was  called  out  and  all  the  food  in  the  tray  passed 
to  him  was  eaten  before  the  tray  reached  him.  In  these  various  sports 
the  people  threw  grease  on  one  another  and  all  over  the  floor.) 

KundulcA't,  who  was  considered  a great  eater,  wanted  to  get  at  this 
dish  very  much,  but  he  was  not  selected.  Then  the  3'oung  men  set  to 
and  almost  succeeded  in  eating  up  the  food,  but  not  quite.  The  feat 
has  never  been  accomplished.  The  Chilkat  people  made  so  much  fun 
of  them  while  the^’  were  eating  that  the}"  concealed  the  tray  and  held 
it  for  pa}"ment  until  Thom,  the  Sitka  chief,  told  them  to  give  it  up. 

After  another  song,  the  big  basketcalled  Mother-basket  was  brought 
out  and  set  before  the  people  of  Klukwan.  All  of  the  guests  ate  with 
horn  spoons  that  had  belonged  to  the  dead  chief.  After  a feast  has 
gone  on  for  some  time  and  people  know  that  the  hosts  are  hungiy , they 
invite  them  and  their  wives  in  turn.  The  hosts  and  their  wives  sleep 
with  their  blankets  gathered  up  around  their  waists. 

Next  morning  the  Sitka  people  were  all  taken  into  their  hosts’  houses 
to  talk  with  them  about  taking  up  the  bones  of  the  dead,  putting  them 
into  a box,  and  erecting  a carving  over  them.  The  host  asked  his 
visitors  to  do  this,  and  thev  performed  the  service  just  before  the  gifts 
were  given  out.  That  was  the  reason  for  the  feast,  and  the  reason 
they  were  summoned. 

Now  is  when  the  host  takes  charge  of  the  sport,  so  next  morning 
two  cannons  were  tired  off,  and  the  host  told  the  women  of  his  clan 
to  dress  up.  He  did  this  so  that  his  guests  might  know  that  he  was 
feeling  happ}'.  So  all  the  women  of  that  clan  put  on  carved  head- 
dresses ornamented  with  abalone  shell,  and  other  good  clothing. 
Around  the  floor  of  the  house  were  laid  all  of  those  mats  that  the 
uncles  and  mothers  of  the  hosts  had  formerly  used  for  their  guests  to 
sit  upon,  and  one  chief  had  hung  up  his  mother’s  blanket  behind  the 
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guests  so  that  the}'  would  feel  luippy."  ^\"hen  the  guests  caine  they 
said  to  them,  “Up  to  the  I'ear  of  the  house.  You  will  sit  on  my 
mother,”  etc.  Any  })i‘operty  that  the  man  had  left  by  Ids  dead  hrotli- 
ers,  uncles,  or  mother  he  took  out  before  the  people.  If  lie  had 
nephews,  nieces,  etc.,  he  brought  them  out  also  at  that  time.  4'he 
chief  himself  also  wore  the  earrings  and  other  things  he  had  received 
from  dead  members  of  the  clan,  which  he  wanted  to  let  the  p<?ople 
see.  They  said  that  “he  spent  so  much  money  to  let  the  people  see 
them.”  It  is  said  that  Yelgu'xo  at  this  potlatch  gave  away 
worth  of  property,  and  Yeixa'k  $.5,000  worth,  besides  the  usual  sums 
brought  in  for  previous  distribution  by  other  members  of  their  clan. 

On  the  second  night,  just  before*  they  started  the  song  for  the  ho.st 
when  he  was  about  to  give  his  things  out,  the  people  were  served  with 
food  of  the  finest  kinds.  (The  people  sometimes  sat  in  the  potlatch 
house  for  two  days  steadily.)  A long  cloth  was  stretched  out  across 
one  end  of  the  house  and  Yelgu'xo  came  out  behind  it  wearing  a hat 
named  Ku'cta-xoste'^i-qa  (Man-that-became-a-land-otter),  In  olden 
times  hi.s  uncles  and  grandmothers  had  used  it,  and  for  that  reason  he 
“killed”  $6,000  of  his  property  when  he  brought  it  out.  He  had  the 
property  that  he  was  going  to  give  in  return  for  what  his  wife  had 
gotten  in  Sitka  all  placed  out  first,  and  it  was  just  double  what  she  had 
received. 

This  was  the  custom  when  people  sang.  If  one  did  not  know  how 
to  start  a song  he  would  ask  somebod}'  in  the  rear  of  the  house  to  do 
so,  and  pay  him  fifteen  or  twent}'^  blankets  or  the  same  number  of 
dollars.  While  the  other  propert}’^  was  being  gotten  out  they  paid 
the  principal  guests  one  or  two  hundi*ed  dollars  apiece  just  for  danc- 
ing. Sometimes  a man  felt  dissatisfied  with  what  he  had  received  and 
started  to  walk  out.  Then  the  host  went  in  front  of  him  “ with  a dead 
man’s  name”  (i.  e.,  mentioning  the  name  of  a dead  relative),  made  him 
sit  dow  n,  and  doubled  the  amount  of  property  given  to  him.  It  took 
four  da}'s  to  give  out  the  blankets.  As  a man’s  name  was  called 
out  he  would  answer  “Hade'”  (“this  wa}’-”),  equivalent  to  English 
“here.”  At  such  times  the  host  brought  out  his  brother-in-law  or  h^  * 
child  and  put  him  on  the  property  befoi*e  it  was  distributed.  This 
w'as  to  make  him  high  caste,  for  it  would  be  afterwards  said  of  him 
that  so  many  blankets  “were  lost  to  see  him.” 

'rho  last  feast,  the  one  which  takes  place  after  giving  out  the 
blankets,  is  called  AnwuTwu  (“town  food”  or  “food-that-keeps-the- 
town-alive”),  because  what  they  then  eat  is  the  home  food.  Berries, 
grease,  dried  eulachon,  dried  salmon,  all  kinds  of  berries,  boxes  of 
crackers,  oranges,  apples,  figs,  etc.,  Avere  brought  out. 

Finall}'  the  guests  “left  a dance”  in  that  place,  to  show  respect  for 


o In  okU'ii  times  they  used  to  kill  slaves  just  ns  the  guests  came  into  the  house. 
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their  hosts,  and  the}^  danced  for  inan3'  days.  When  they  started  for 
Sitka  their  canoes  were  overloaded. 

At  the  last  dance  the  people  contended  to  see  who  knew  the  greatest 
number  of  songs  and  which  side  could  last  the  longer.  If  one  song 
leader  broke  down  in  a song  or  left  some  part  out  it  counted  against 
his  side.  Sevei-al  boxes  of  crackers  and  several  trap's  of  grease  were 
also  given  out  for  the  guests’  lunch  on  their  way  home. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  inviting  people  to  his  own  town  for  a feast,  a 
man  took  food  to  the  town  of  those  he  desired  to  honor.  It  was  called 
Taking  - food  - to  - another  - town  - to  - give-a  - f east-in-memory-of-one’s- 
mother  (Duna'  naoqle'di  dji'udixa). 

A grave  post  and  house  were  not  necessarily  put  up  at  the  same 
time.  A man  might  put  up  the  former  first  and  then  accumulate  more 
property  until  he  had  sufficient  for  the  house.  Nor  was  it  necessary 
that  he  should  put  up  a house  at  all. 

GAMES 

The  stick  game  (cIs)  was  similar  to  that  pla}'ed  b}"  the  Haida  and 
Tsimshian.  The  number  of  sticks  varied  considerably',  because  many 
were  held  in  reserve,  so  that  the  player  could  change  his  luck  by 
changing  the  sticks.  Often  a player  had  certain  favorites  with  which 
he  thought  he  was  alway'S  lucky.  There  are  said  to  have  been  some- 
times as  many'  as  180.  The  sticks  themselves  were  divided  into  sets 
bv  various  markings  and  the  trump  stick,  called  naq  (devilfish),  was 
carefully'  distinguished  from  all  others.  Only'  one  of  these  was  neces- 
sary', but  usually  a set  had  several,  so  that  a man  might  change  if 
luck  ran  against  him. 

As  among  the  southern  coast  tribes,  two  play'ers  sat  opposite  each 
other  and  handled  the  sticks  alternately.  One  play'er  selected  three 
ordinary'  sticks  (clct)  along  with  the  naq,  shuffled  them  up  in  shredded 
cedar  bark,  and  made  two  parcels,  one  of  which  he  laid  down  on  each 
side.  The  opponent  chose  one  of  these  and  if  the  naq  happened  to 
be  in  that  pile  it  was  his  turn  to  shuffle.  If  he  missed,  the  opponent 
tried  again,  and,  luck  serving  him,  kept  on  until  the  tenth  or  eight- 
eenth time.  At  this  count  the  shuffler  had  to  make  three  piles,  of 
which  his  opponent  was  at  liberty  to  select  two,  aild  only'  lost  in  case 
he  then  missed  the  naq.  The  game  in  which  the  critical  count  was  18 
was  called  DAxklu'ts;  the  other  Kune'.  The  Tlingit  probably'  counted 
like  the  Haida,  i.  e.,  each  successful  guess  counted  1,  and  the  opponent 
had  to  score  it  off  bv  a corresponding  successful  guess  and  then  count 
10  or  18  wins  more. 

All  of  the  gaming  sticks  received  names,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  much  the  same  all  along  the  coast.  At  anv  rate  djil,  by'  which 
name  the  na(j  is  known  among  the  Haida,  evidently'  means  “ bait,” 
and  devilfish  formed  the  principal  bait  for  halibut. 
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A set  of  gambling  sticks  obtained  by  Ident,  (i.  Emmons,  and 
noAV  in  the  possession  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  York,  contains,  among  others,  the  following-namexl  sti<-ks,  as 
ascertained  l)y  him.  The  writer  has  added  the  iihonetic  equivalents  and 
introduced  one  or  two  minor  changes  in  translation  that  seemed  to  Ixi 
required  by  the  accompanying  Tlingit  word,  A large  fish  called  tiin, 
eel  (hit!),  robin  (cuql),  dead  brush  (tcac),  flounder  (dzA'nti),  p<jrpoise 
(tcitc),  sea-lion  head  (tan  ca'yi),  sea  lion  (tan),  salmon  eye  (xat  wa'gS), 
dog  (keu),  mosquito  (bVqla,  literalh"  “ biter”),  red  paint  (leq!),  sea-lion 
bladder  (tan  yu'wu),  red  devilfish  (leq!  naq),  silver  salmon  (gat), 
halibut  (tcaL),  beaver  (slAgc'di),  a sacred  plant,  probably  blue  helle- 
bore (s!ikc),  red  snapper  (leq!),  a deep  dish  (k!AkAne'),  eulachon  (sak), 
earring  (guk  kAdja'c),  hide  snare  for  catching  bears  (da's!A),  osprc}' 
(ca}'^a'l),  red-flicker  feather  (kun  t!a'wu),  Bear  people  (xuts!  qowu'), 
grizzh’'  bear  (xuts!),  red  flicker  (kun),  star  (qotxA'nAxa),  spring 
(takul'ti),  the  king  salmon  after  ascending  into  fresh  water  and  turning 
red  (q!ak),  blue  jay^  (q!ecq!“),  intestine  of  sea  lion  (tan  na'si),  male 
grouse  (nukt),  salmon  trap  (cal),  deer  (qowaka'n),  hawk  (kidju'k), 
spruce-gum  sticks  for  kindling  fire  (tel),  a large  dog  (sawa'k),  moun- 
tain sheep  (tawe'),  squirrel  berry  (tinx),  hemlock  (}'en),  land  otter 
(ku'cta),  shark  (tus!),  a berry  of  blue  color  (kAiiAtla'),  burnt  trees 
after  forest  fires  (kugA'nti),  sun  (gAga'n),  rain(sl'wu),  [chief  that  wears] 
a dance  hat  (cAndaku'q!  [sla'ti]),  mallard  (kindAtcune't),  club  (k!usl), 
grouse  devilfish  (kaq!  naq),  humpback  salmon  (tciis!),  [man]  sitting  in 
it  (Atu'tAa,  perhaps  the  name  of  an  arrow),  elderberiy  (3'eL!),  moon  (dis), 
fire  (q!an),  deer  devilfish  (qowaka'n  niiq),  devilfish  (naq). 

A second  set,  obtained  bj^  Lieutenant  Emmons  at  Kake,  contains  the 
following  names:  A large  dog  (sawa'k),  sea-pigeon’s  neck  or  a savage 
bear  (sakl'l),  black  bear  (s!lk),  raven  (}"el),  red  snapper  (leq!),  grizzly 
bear  (xuts! ),  burnt  stick  (kAga'n-ta,  or  possibl}^  a sea  bird  called  ke'gAn), 
stone  ax  (tayi's),  robin  (cuq!,  a naq),  raven  (3'^el),  island  (qlat!),  crab 
(s!a-u),  hawk  (kidju'k),  crow  (ts!Axwe'l),  a Tlingit  (llngi't),  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Great  Dipper  (YAxte'),  woman  (cawA't),  red-winged 
flicker  (kun),  salmon  (xat),  and  petrel  (gAnu'k). 

Another  game  was  played  with  two  principal  sticks  called  nahe'n  and 
naga'n — from  the  former  of  which  the  game  derived  its  name — and  a 
large  number  of  common  sticks  used  as  counters.  The  first  two  are 
oval  and  just  short  enough  to  be  concealed  in  the  hand.  Naga'n  is 
carved  and  nahe'n  is  entirel}^  plain.  Participants  in  this  game  seat 
themselves  in  two  parties,  but  onl}'^  one  person  on  each  side  handles 
the  sticks.  He  Avho  does  so  passes  them  rapidh’  back  and  forth  in  his 
hands,  behind  his  back,  until  the  leader  on  the  opposite  side  says, 
“Hands  out  (dA'kdedjin),”  when  he  has  b>  stretch  his  hands  out  straight 
in  front,  inclosing  the  sticks.  When  his  opponent  has  fixed  iqx»n  that 
one  in  which  he  thinks  naga'n  is  held,  he  saj’s,  “This  one  (he'do),” 
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and  if  right  liis  side  gets  one  of  the  counters;  otherwise  they  lose  one. 
The  side  that  gets  all  of  its  opponent's  counters  first  wins  and  takes  all 
that  its  opponents  have  put  up.  Sometimes  a man  would  wager  a 
$50  canoe,  value  the  games  at  $10  each  and  make  his  opponents  win 
five  times  before  getting  it. 

The  game  with  the  knee-shaped  die  was  played  bj"  the  Tlingit  as 
well  as  by  the  Haida."  They  called  the  die  klitclu'  (“  buttocks- 
shape”),  because  the  curving  side  resembles  the  curve  of  the  buttocks. 

A game  much  like  shinny  was  plaj^ed  on  the  flats  at  low  tide.  The 
ball  was  started  in  the  center,  and  two  opposing  bands  of  players 
tried  to  drive  it  across  a line  at  their  opponents’  end  of  the  beach. 

They  also  shot  arrows  at  a stake  or  at  an  arrow  in  the  branches  of  a 
tree  (see  Memoirs  of  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  viii,  61). 

Q.'uxiyiyd'gio  (“  hitting-the-wild-celery-head’’).  Just  before  “wild 
celery”  of  a certain  kind  goes  to  seed  its  head  is  cut  otf,  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  surrounded  by  short  pieces  of  the  plant.  Then  bo3"S 
form  sides  and  tr}'-  to  spear  the  wild  celery  head  with  short  sticks.  If 
one  succeeds  his  side  wins,  and  if  he  hits  a piece  of  celery  he  takes  it 
over,  but  if  he  misses  he  loses  his  arrow.  The  celery  head  is  called 
the  “porpoise,”  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  that  animal. 

Q.'e'da.  Four  rolls  of  wild  grass  about  3 inches  in  diameter  but  of 
difl'ering  lengths  are  twisted,  and  four  corresponding  ditches  are 
made  in  the  ground  to  stop  them.  Then  boys  form  sides,  and,  while 
one  stai'ts  the  grass  rolls  forward,  the  opponents,  standing  some  dis- 
tance back  from  the  latter,  trj’'  to  spear  them  with  short  sticks  before 
thej^  reach  the  trenches.  The  other  side  rolls  in  a similar  manner,  and 
then  the\’^  see  which  has  made  the  more  hits.  The  side  wdiich  has 
come  out  ahead  receives  as  man}'  sticks  from  its  opponents  as  it  has 
made  hits;  the  game  is  20  points.  This  and  the  preceding  game  were 
both  used  for  gambling. 

Sguin'el  game.  A pole  is  set  up  and  a stick  fastened  at  the  toyj  of 
it  at  right  angles,  so  that  the  two  have  the  shape  of  an  inverted  L. 
At  the  outer  end  of  the  second  stick  a figure  is  fastened  supposed  to 
represent  the  squirrel,  and  the  boys  shoot  at  this  by  sides  with  sharp 
arrows.  Generally  boys  of  the  Raven  clan  play  against  the  Wolves. 

Children  used  to  amuse  themselves  also  by  catching  humming  birds 
on  gummed  blaidtets  and  by  enticing  bats  to  a torch  waved  back  and 
forth,  where  they  were  knocked  down.  Birds  were  shot  wdth  l)oth 
sharp  and  blunt-pointed  arrows. 

MEDICINES  AND  CHARMS 

As  usual  among  Indians,  the  potency  of  medicines  depended  rather 
on  supernatural  than  on  medicinal  properties,  and  their  functions 
were  fully  as  much  to  obtain  positive  advantages  as  to  counteract 


a.Seo  Twenty-fourth  Ueport  of  the  Hiireau  of  Aniericun  Ethnology,  189-J90. 
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^<U‘kne^^s.  That  certain  medictincs  and  certain  incthodH  of  treatment 
were  of  medicinal  value  i.s  not  doubted  and  jxirhaps  the  snuilinjj^  of  a 
little  slikc  (.species  of  veratrum)  into  the  nostrils  to  stop  a cold  is  a case  in 
point.  Sea  water  and  various  green  herbs  were  al.sf)  used  for  the  sick. 
In  most  medicines,  however,  the  .syin})olic  and  sup(!i-natui-al  pla^'  a 
much  greater  part  than  the  empirical.  The  following  list  of  medicines, 
along  with  their  uses,  was  given  me  by  an  old  man  in  Sitka: 

Land-otter  medicine  (ku'cta  nak")  was  taken  when  one  was  “shoil- 
winded  in  one  place.” 

Smelling  medicine  (ItcA'ni  nak")  grows  on  the  tops  of  mountains  and 
is  named  from  its  strong  odor.  It  i.s  rubbed  on  the  bod}’-  for  any  kind 
of  sickness  or  blown  upon  the  traps  to  make  them  succe.ssful. 

Medicine-that-makes-one-win  (djij^A'naxAC  nak")  is  a plant  u.sed  to 
make  one  successful  and  also  angry.  When  a person’s  friend  ha.s  I>een 
killed,  and  one  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  revenge,  he  can  do  .so  by 
wrapping  up  a bundle  of  this  with  a little  image  of  the  person  he 
desires  to  slaj'.  Anything  that  has  an  image  of  itself  so  wrapped  up 
will  be  destroyed. 

Medicine-that- tells  - any  thing-that  - happens-in  - the  - town  (a'nto-xox 
nak")  is  made  out  of  flowers  found  in  the  woods  and  will  inform  one 
of  just  what  is  going  on. 

Loving-each-other  medicine  (wuctsixA'ni  nak"),  when  properly  used, 
will  make  a woman  suffer  for  love  of  the  man  she  has  rejected  and 
cause  her  to  walk  after  him,  crying.  To  the  plant  one  adds  bubbles 
that  come  up  at  the  edge  of  the  rising  tide,  so  that  the  girl’s  sorrow  will 
rise  with  the  rising  of  the  tide,  and  also  earth  from  her  footprints,  so 
that  wherever  the  man  walks  she  will  follow  him.  The  Crying-for 
medicine,  of  which  the  writer  was  told  at  Wrangell,  i.s  of  the  same  kind, 
but  unlike  this  it  could  be  used  only  by  the  Raven  people. 

As  its  name  implies,  Flower-hunting-for-a-rich-man  (anqa'wo  ga'- 
koci)  makes  a per.son  wealthy.  It  is  said  to  grow  about  4 feet  high 
and  bears  its  seeds  at  the  top. 

Medicine-that-makes-things-humble  (Jqa'tuJ  tcin  nak")  is  taken  to 
make  animals  and  men  humble  themselves  before  the  owner  of  it. 
The  roots  alone  are  used.  To  make  this  medicine  efficacious  the  pos- 
sessor spits  some  of  it  out  in  front  of  himself  as  he  goes  along. 

Dzi'nxi  medicine  (dzi'nxi  nak" — dzi'nxi  being  probably  the  name  of 
a flower)  grows  only  over  the  place  where  a ground  hog  lives.  It  is 
put  inside  of  the  cheek  and  chewed  so  that  one  may  obtain  power  to 
kill  animals. 

Seal’s-tongue  medicine  (tsa-Llu'te  nak")  is  a large  flower  which  is 
chopped  up  and  put  on  big  boils  or  sores  to  heal  them. 

Medicine-from-fallen-trees  (sis  i.liq!  lulk")  will  infallibly  kill  any  man 
or  woman  on  whom  it  is  fastened. 
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Tliere  are  certain  berries  called  caxwa'sIi  {^rowing  in  strings. 
When  one  heats  some  of  the  vines  that  bear  these,  breaks  them,  and 
places  the  broken  ends  close  to  a white  spot  in  the  eye — cataract  (?) — 
the  latter  will  come  out. 

Syphilis  medicine  (ca'xnAsti  nak")  is,  of  course,  used  for  the  disease 
for  which  it  is  named.  Before  taking  it  the  patient  has  to  drink  some 
of  his  own  urine. 

Entertainment  medicine  (sAgu'j^a^u  nak")  is  taken  when  one  is  going 
to  be  caught  up  as  a “deer”  in  peace  making  and  is  expected  to  help 
him  when  he  makes  sport  for  the  people  he  is  among.  (See  p,  451.) 

Happ}”^  medicine  (katu'klA  nfik")  is  used  to  make  one  feel  jo3'^ful.  A 
piece  of  wood  cut  from  an  old  tree  on  which  is  an  eagle’s  nest  is 
added. 

Medicine-always-looking-at-the-sun  (gAga'n  latl'n  nak")  is  used  in  the 
capture  of  sea  otters.  It  is  so  called  because  it  is  a flower  which  turns 
to  the  sun  at  its  rising  and  follows  it  all  the  way  round.  After  anoint- 
ing himself  with  this  sea-otter  medicine  one  must  not  bathe  until  after 
the  sealing  is  over  or  he  would  wash  the  medicine  off.  While  he 
is  out  his  wife  and  children  have  to  lie  still  on  their  backs  at  home, 
and  his  wife  also  puts  rocks  about  herself,  to  keep  the  sea  otter  (or  fur 
seal)  quiet  in  one  place  until  the  hunter  can  get  to  it  and  shoot  it. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  use  of  another  medicine  for  kill- 
ing sea  otters: 

When  a man  was  going  to  hunt  sea  otter  he  fasted  and  kept  a>vay 
from  his  wife  for  a month.  He  kept  his  chamber  box  behind  the  door, 
alwav’S  urinated  into  it,  and  let  no  one  else  touch  it.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  he  started  out  after  an  eagle,  and  having  killed  one  cut  ofl' 
the  foot  and  tied  a flower  called  grabbing  medicine  (dji'yAriAXAc  nak") 
to  it.  Then  he  made  a miniature  canoe  with  figures  of  himself  and 
perhaps  others  inside,  and  he  represented  himself  in  the  act  of  aiming 
at  a sea  otter.  He  made  the  eagle’s  talon  clasp  the  seat  so  that  he 
would  have  a sure  aim  and  secure  the  animal.  When  at  length  he 
went  out  and  was  beginning  to  approach  the  sea  otter  he  blew  some  of 
his  urine  toward  it.  This  would  confuse  it  so  that  it  would  swim  in 
his  direction.  Sometimes  he  tied  a piece  of  wood  to  the  eagle’s  talon 
so  that  the  sea  otter  would  stand  right  up  in  the  water  like  a buo}’^  and 
be  easil}”-  shot.  He  also  made  the  eagle’s  talon  grasp  the  seat  beside 
him  .so  that  he  would  be  sure  to  get  it.  If  one  did  not  remain  away 
from  his  wife  his  arm  would  shake  and  spoil  the  aim. 

In  order  to  shoot  a doe  the  hunter  took  hairs  from  the  genital  region 
of  a doe  already  killed  and  fastened  them  to  some  of  the  grabbing 
medicine  and  both  to  the  barrel  of  his  gun.  When  he  approached  deer 
waving  this,  a doe  would  alwaj’^s  come  toward  him.  A stone  called 
dana'k  found  in  the  deer  itself  also  gave  one  good  luck  in  hunting  it. 
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To  stop  one  from  spitting  blood,  slugs  wcsro  dissolvc'd  in  water  to 
form  a slime,  which  was  given  to  the  patient  to  drink. 

The  wealth-bringing  medicine  above  referred  to  was  onl}'  one  of 
many  things  that  were  suppos(Tl  to  bring  riches.  If  a person  who  was 
destined  to  become  wealthy  were  chopping  firewood  he  might  discover 
eight  eggs  looking  like  the  largest  dog-salmon  eggs  and  very  soft. 
These  w^erc  called  “ firewood  egg.s”  (^An  kaha'gu).  He  hjid  to  take 
these  down  to  his  house  immediately  and  leave  them  outside  jmst  over 
the  door.  After  that  he  must  enter,  wash  his  head,  hands,  and  feet  in 
urine,  fast,  and  abstain  from  women  for  some  time.  Otherwise,  as 
happened  to  the  father  of  my  interpreter,  the  eggs  would  go  away. 

Katlian,  one  of  the  chiefs  at  Sitka,  has  a small  wooden  box  wound 
with  cord  and  the  hair  of  slaves  and  pierced  with  eight  .small  holes. 
There  are  now  nails  in  the  corners,  but  these  are  said  to  have  been  put 
in  after  the  Russians  came,  the  box  itself  being  much  older.  This  is 
called  dana'k"daki't  and  contains  things  that  were  supposed  to  bring 
wealth.  Just  what  these  are  was  not  learned.  Original!}^  some  of  the 
sun’s  manure  was  among  them,  but  its  first  owner  did  not  act  right, 
and  it  disappeared.  If  the  gonaqAde't  were  seen  to  come  up  in  the 
ocean  before  such  a box  was  made  the  foam  it  raised  was  put  in. 

Before  a man  could  open  this  box  he  had  to  remain  away  from  a woman 
for  four  months.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  fasted  for  seven  days 
and  very  early  each  morning  he  had  to  strip,  wade  out  into  the  sea 
until  he  was  beyond  his  depth,  being  sure  to  return  before  the  raven 
cried.  If  the  raven  did  cry  before  he  was  through  that  minute  he 
was  certain  to  die.  On  each  of  the  seven  daA^s  of  his  fast  the  man  blew 
through  one  of  the  small  holes  and  then  sucked  out.  The  eighth  was 
for  the  day  on  which  he  ate.  Just  at  daybreak  on  that  day  he  took 
out  all  of  his  property  in  skins,  etc.,  and  spread  the  charms  in  his  box 
over  them.  There  must  be  two  boxes  of  grease  near  the  fire,  some 
of  which  was  put  into  the  fire  at  that  time  and  some  over  the  per- 
son’s own  hair.  This  was  to  feed  the  articles  in  the  box.  As  he  was 
putting  grease  into  the  fire  he  made  a motion  toward  the  charms,  put 
his  hands  up  to  his  face,  and  blew  out.  And  while  his  hands  were  up 
to  his  mouth  he  said,  “Let  me  be  wealthy.  Let  me  have  five  slaves,” 
etc.  Then  he  put  the  articles  back,  along  with  bits  of  beaver  skin, 
marten  skin,  etc.,  and  put  the  box  away,  and  when  it  was  broad  day- 
light he  took  what  Avas  left  of  the  grease  to  other  houses. 

In  olden  times  this  box  caused  peo])le  to  become  Avealthier  continu- 
ally, and  Avas  handed  down  bv  a man  to  his  nephoAv,  Avho  then  had  to 
do  exactly  like  his  uncle.  If  one  did  not  use  the  medicine  right  the 
charms  disappeared  from  inside,  and  he  became  poorer  than  before. 
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WAR 

Rivalries  between  opposing-  parties  of  dancers  at  a potlatch  often 
resulted  in  serious  conflicts,  but  the  host’s  people  could  generally  stop 
them  by  rushing  between,  bearing  their  emblem,  or  by  making  the 
call  of  the  animal — raven,  wolf  (or  eagle) — for  which  their  phratry 
was  named. 

If  a man  were  killed  and  the  murderer  escaped  into  his  own  house, 
the  people  of  the  murdered  man  held  a council,  and  if  they  thought 
that  he  was  not  of  high  enough  caste  to  make  up  for  the  dead  person  they 
went  out  and  called  the  name  of  one  belonging  to  the  same  clan  who 
answered  the  requirements.  This  person  then  had  to  put  on  his  best 
clothing  and  run  out  to  be  killed,  though  before  this  happened  he  tried 
to  stab  one  of  his  would-be  slayers.  After  that  the  actual  murderer 
was  punished  by  his  friends  by  being  compelled  to  pay  a great  deal  of 
property.  Unless  an  equal  number  of  persons  of  the  same  rank  had 
been  killed  on  both  sides  a money  compensation  to  the  losers,  or  their 
extermination,  was  the  only  way  in  which  a certain  peace  could  be 
brought  about,  and  this  law  held  for  any  number  of  years  after  a per- 
son had  been  slain.  It  was  in  no  way  uncommon  for  such  compensa- 
tion to  be  demanded  a long  time  after  all  actual  hostility  had  ceased. 
To  start  away  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it  was  called  qa'djit  u'wagut. 

Revenge  for  the  death  of  some  one  for  whom  no  payment  had  been 
made  and  desire  to  obtain  slaves  in  order  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
chief  and  his  clan  were  the  commonest  incentives  to  war.  When  this 
was  full}'  determined  upon,  all  went  out  in  a body  and  cut  supports 
for  the  canoes  of  the  warriors.  These  were  two  crossed  sticks  set 
under  each  end  of  every  canoe,  and  crossed  lines  intended  to  resemble 
these  were  painted  on  each  warrior’s  face  “so  that  he  might  die  with 
them.”  The  paddles  of  the  warriors  were  also  tied  up,  and  the  war- 
riors were  not  allowed  to  see  or  go  to  any  woman.  This  tabu  depended 
upon  the  length  of  time  they  expected  to  be  gone.  “ Sometimes  they 
did  not  see  a woman  for  a year.”  They  would  also  feign  that  certain 
sticks  were  enemies,  make  images  of  them,  kill  them,  and  tie  them  up 
as  captives.  All  the  men  and  their  wives  had  such  images. 

At  the  end  of  four  days  they  took  the  canoes  from  their  supports, 
and,  if  there  were  a person  in  their  town  belonging  to  the  clan  they  were 
going  against,  they  would  kill  him  and  use  his  body  as  a skid  on  which 
to  drag  the  canoes  down.  During  those  four  days  the  war  leader 
and  the  shaman  fasted.  After  they  had  launched  their  canoes  their 
wives  brought  down  the  wooden  images  they  had  tied  up  with  strings 
and  gave  them  to  their  husbands,  who  tossed  their  own  images  back  in 
return.  If  any  woman  failed  to  catch  the  image  tossed  back  her  hus- 
band would  die. 
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While  the  warriors  were  away  the  war  leader’s  wife  lia<l  to  have 
stones  tied  about  her  blanket  just  as  did  her  huslaind  on  the  exjKidition, 
and  she  also  dressed  the  iinafje  like  him.  She  had  a long  lK>ard  which 
she  called  a canoe,  and  all  of  the  wives  of  the  waiTiors  pretended  U) 
sit  inside  of  this  like  their  husbands.  All  ate  out  of  one  dish  and  took 
care  that  it  did  not  turn  over.  If  that  happened  they  thought  their 
husbands’  canoes  would  do  the  same. 

Meanwhile  the  warriors  themselves  fasted  and  di’ank  no  waU*r  for 
four  days,  and  it  is  also  said  that  during  the  expedition  a warrior  was 
allowed  to  eat  onl}^  one  kind  of  food.  The  first  water  they  drank  on 
the  journey  they  called  catlkl.  Besides  their  ordinary  use,  shamans’ 
hats  were  worn  bj"  warriors.  As  they  went  along  the  warriors  took 
everything  awa}’  from  those  they  met,  both  friends  and  foes.  The 
bow  man  fasted  differentl}"  from  the  others,  and  whenever  the}'  landed 
he  acted  as  scout  and  sentinel.  When  they  came  to  camp,  he  usuall}' 
went  ahead  and  looked  about,  and  they  did  not  sleep  until  he  had  done 
this.  The  war  leader,  during  war  time,  no  matter  where  he  was, 
always  drank  from  a small  basket-work  cup  hung  about  his  neck. 

The  shamati,  who  always  accompanied  each  war  part}',  kept  up  his 
fast  after  the  rest  had  begun  to  eat,  and  all  of  his  spirits  watched 
until  at  last  he  said,  “We  shall  see  a canoe  to-day,”  or  “We  shall 
kill  some  one  to-day.”  After  that 'he  began  to  eat.  When  he  saw  a 
canoe  by  means  of  his  spirit  helpers,  he  said,  “There  comes  a piece 
of  torn  cedar  bark,”  and  all  of  the  warriors  used  the  same  words 
toward  it.  They  said  this  so  that  all  of  the  people  they  wanted  to  kill 
would  be  as  soft  as  bark  when  they  came  before  them.  The  shaman 
would  also  say,  “ When  the  sun  gets  over  here  some  one  will  be  killed.” 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  a canoe  they  gave  chase.  Then  the 
husband  of  the  woman  who  had  missed  catching  the  little  image  made 
out  of  sticks  was  killed  first.  When  anyone  was  killed  they  stood 
his  paddle  up  in  his  place.  After  they  had  obtained  many  heads  they 
turned  back,  and  when  they  got  near  home  they  scalped  these,  unless 
they  had  had  time  to  do  so  on  the  spot,  and  dried  the  scalps  by  the  lire. 
The  scalps  were  cut  off  so  as  to  take  in  the  ears. 

As  they  paddled  home  the  warriors  sang  songs  of  victory,  and  when 
they  came  round  the  point  next  to  the  village  all  of  the  warriors’ 
wives  ran  out  to  look  at  them.  When  they  got  close  in  each  watched 
for  the  place  in  the  canoe  which  her  husband  had  occupied,  and  if  a 
paddle  were  .stuck  up  there  she  felt  sorrowful;  but  if  not,  all  of  the 
scalps  swinging  around  over  the  canoe  with  the  wind  made  her  feel 
very  happy."  “ I’robably  the  dead  enemy  feels  happy,  too,"  .>iaid  the 
writer’s  informant,  “becau.'^e  they  have  saved  his  scali)."  When  they 


» If  a Nciilp  Hwving  nt  right  angles  to  the  canoe  tlie  scalp  was  thought  to  be  happy;  if  parallel  to  it, 
nnliappy. 
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came  ashore  the  scalps  were  hung  out  in  the  wind  from  the  ends  of 
the  house  stringers  toward  the  sea. 

No  regular  smoke  signals  were  used  in  war,  but  if  a man’s  friends 
had  been  killed  and  he  was  near  the  town  he  would  light  a tire  with 
his  ilijit  to  let  the  people  know  that  something  was  wrong.  When  an 
enemy  was  expected  tires  were  put  out  very  (piicklv  after  eating,  so  as 
not  to  attract  attention. 

Wheti  peace  was  decided  upon,  one  party  visited  the  other,  usually 
bringing  their  crest  with  them.  Then  the}’  danced  opposite  each  other, 
and  a prominent  chief,  who  I'eceived  the  title  of  “deer”  ({|owakfi'n),“ 
was  selected  from  either  side  and  carried  off  by  the  opposites,  for  whom 
he  danced  and  whom  he  entertained  in  various  ways.*  He  was  \ ery 
careful  in  choosing  the  words  he  used,  so  that  no  hostile  meaning  could 
be  gathered  from  them  in  any  way.  Katlian,  at  Sitka,  has  a small 
piece  of  jade  hung  at  the  end  of  a hide  string,  with  which  the  “deer” 
used  to  scratch  himself.  If  he  used  his  fingers  it  was  thought  that  he 
would  die.  I'he  man  who  brought  in  the  “deer”  sang  a grizzly-bear 
song,  so  that  the  deer  would  not  be  troubled.  He  likened  the  ‘“deer” 
to  the  bear’s  head,  which  is  alwaA’s  treated  with  great  respect  after  the 
animal  has  been  killed.  (See  p.  455.) 

COSMOUKtY 

As  usual  among  primitive  people,  the  earth  was  conceived  of  as  flat 
and  the  sky  as  a solid  vault.  Inside  of  and  Ix'tweeji  these  everything 
was  alive  with  spirits  called  }’ek,  and  some  also  resided  upon  the  sky 
itself. The  stars  were  towns  or  houses,  and  the  light  the  reflection  of 

a It  is  said  that  n.  bear  once  met  a deer  in  the  woods  and  expected  it  to  fight  him,  but  it  did  not. 
That  is  wliy  tlie  person  who  is  taken  up  when  peace  is  being  comduded  is  called  the  “deer.” 

f> While  he  acted  in  this  capacity  hiawife  was  not  allowed  to  lookat  him, and  certain  men  watched 
over  him,  took  care  of  his  toilet  sticks,  etc.  He  carried  the  tail  feathers  of  eagles  in  each  hand  and 
wore  eagle’s  down  and  quills  in  his  hair. 

«•  This  statement  is  in  accordance  with  the  idea  first  derived  by  a person  of  European  lineage,  bat  if 
one  were  to  delve  deeper  into  Indian  philosophy  it  would  probably  be  found  to  give  a somewhat  erro- 
neous impression.  Most  Indian  languages,  at  any  rate  the  Tlingit,  do  not  have  a true  plural,  but 
usually  adistributive  and  occasionally  a collective.  This  means  that  in.stead  of  thinking  of  .so  many 
different  objects  they  think  of  one  diffused  into  many.  Therefore  the  Tlingit  do  not  divide  the  uni- 
verse arbitrarily  into  so  many  different  quarters  ruled  by  so  many  supernatural  beings.  On  the  con- 
trary, supernatural  power  impre.sses  them  as  a vast  immen.sity,  one  in  kind  and  impersonal,  in.seru- 
table  as  to  its  nature,  but  whenever  manifesting  itself  to  men  taking  a personal,  and  it  might  be  said  a 
human  personal,  form  in  whatever  object  it  displays  itself.  Thus  the  sky  spirit  is  the  ocean  of  super- 
natural energy  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  sky,  the  sea  sjiirit  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  sea,  the  bear 
spirit  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  bear,  the  rock  spirit  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  rock,  etc.  It  is  not 
meant  that  the  Tlingit  consciously  rea.sons  this  out  tlius,  or  formulates  a unity  in  tlie  supernatural, 
but  such  appears  to  be  his  unexpre.ssed  feeling.  For  this  rea.son  there  is  but  one  name  for  this 
spiritual  power,  yek,  a name  which  is  affixed  to  any  specific  personal  manifestation  of  it,  and  it  is  to 
this  perception  or  feeling  redueeil  lo  personality  that  the  "Great  Siiirit”  idea  seems  usually  to  have 
affixed  itself.  It  is  true  tliat,  us  among  some  otlier  tribes,  one  of  the  personal  manifestations  of  this 
supernatural  energy,  Nas-cAki-yeJ,  has  so  fur  a.sserted  or  maintained  an  ascendency  over  the  rest  as 
to  exerci.se  a certain  control  over  them,  but  sucli  authority  is  far  from  complete.  It  fiiuis  its 
expression  also  in  the  heaven  god  of  the  Haida  and  Tsimshian. 

This  supernatural  energy  must  be  carefully  differentiated  from  natural  energy  and  never  confu.sed 
with  it.  It  is  true  that  the  former  is  siqiposed  to  bring  about  results  similar  to  the  latter,  hut  in  the 
mind  of  the  Tlingit  the  conceived  difference  between  tbe.sctwo  is  as  great  us  with  us.  A rock  rolling 
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the  sea.  The  sun  and  the  moon  were  also  the  abodes  of  spirits.  I'he 
rainbow  was  thought  to  be  a road  by  whieh  the  souls  of  the  dead  pass<'d 
to  the  upper  world,  while  the  northern  lights  wen;  spirits  of  tlie  dea^l 
playing  about,  and  shooting  stars  were  emlHU's  thrown  down  from  their 
tires.  The  milk}’^  wa}'  was  named  “ Tjcjlayfi'kl’s  tracks'’  (4s|Iaya'k! 
(llo'siyite),  because  the  Tlingit  hero  Lqlaya'k!  had  made  it  in  journe}'- 
ing  across  the  sk}\ 

The  earth  was  in  a measure  conceived  of  as  a live  thing,  and  a great 
liver  of  the  world”  is  spoken  of.  Under  everything  lay  Old-woman- 
underneath  (Ha^yicii'nak!"),  wlio  had  charge  of  a post  made  from  a 
beaver’s  foreleg,  on  which  the  world  rested.  When  Kaven  tried  to 
drive  her  away  from  this  post  the  earth  quaked.  According  to  another 
story  she  was  attending  to  a big  pot  over  a tire,  and  when  she  w’as  cross 
with  those  about  her  or  the}'^  used  words  which  displeased  her  the 
cover  of  the  pot  shook  and  the  earth  moved.  Or,  again,  the  earth 
shook  when  she  was  hungry  and  stopped  when  people  put  grease  into 
the  tire,  which  immediately  went  to  her. 

The  number  of  spirits  with  which  this  world  was  peopled  was  simplv 
limitless.  According  to  Katishan,  there  Avere  one  principal  and  seA'cral 
subordinate  spirits  in  eveiything,  and  this  idea  seems  to  be  reflected 
in  shamans’  masks,  each  of  which  represents  one  main  spirit  and  usually 
contains  effigies  of  several  subsidiary  spirits  as  Avell.  There  is  .said  to 
have  been  a spirit  in  eA’^eiy  trail  on  which  one  trav^eled,  and  one  around 
every  tire;  one  was  connected  with  eveiy thing  one  did.  So  in  olden 
times  people  were  afraid  of  emplo3ung  trifling  w'ords  liecause  theA' 
thought  that  eveiy  thing  Avas  full  of  e3^es  looking  at  them  and  ears  lis- 
tening to  what  they  said.  As  among  the  Haida,  the  belief  prevailed 
that  supernatural  beings  went  hunting  or  on  expeditions  at  night  and 
had  to  get  ashore  before  the  raven  called;  if  not  the3'  avouUI  die 
instantl3\  Most  of  the  folloAvung  items  about  these  “ veks”  Avere  told 
by  an  old  man  at  Sitka  (DekimVk!“). 

People  reverenced  the  sun  and  moon  A^eiy  much,  because  when  these 
hide  their  faces,  as  in  an  eclipse,  it  is  dark  and  one  can  not  see.  When 
a man  was  traveling  along  out  at  sea  and  the  sun  had  just  begun  to 
rise  above  the  horizon,  he  “ grasped  the  shadoAV  of  the  sun”  and  blcAv 
on  his  hands,  sa3ung,  “ Let  me  have  luck.”  ToAvard  morning  a tisher 
man  also  went  out  on  the  ocean,  grasped  the  shadoAv  of  the  sun  and 
put  it  around  his  float,  sa3ung,  “ Noav  is  your  luck.  Bring  me  luck. 
The  sun  is  just  coming  up  Avith  it.”  If  a mock  sun,  of  which  there 

down  hill  or  an  animal  running  Is  by  no  means  a manifestation  of  supernatural  energy,  although  if 
something  peeuliar  l>e  associated  with  these  actions,  something  outside  of  the  Indian’s  usual  experi- 
ence of  such  plienoraena,  they  may  be  thought  of  as  such.  Although  the  Indian  has,  in  this  hitler 
case,  reasoned  to  an  erroneous  cause,  the  dilTerenee  in  liis  mental  attitude  is  none  the  le.ss  great. 
The  one  action  he  conceives  of  as  nii  tuml,  the  product  of  purely  physical  forces;  the  other  as  a mani- 
fe.stationof  supernatural  energy,  although  in  a manner  supertleinlly  resembling  that  in  which  a 
physical  phenomenon  pre.sents  Itself. 
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are  sometimes  said  to  be  four,  ijoes  down  with  the  sun  good  weather 
is  })ortended;  if  it  goes  away  before  sunset,  l)ad  weather. 

People  did  ?iot  dare  to  talk  to  the  moon  roughly,  beeause  two  girls 
who  once  diil  so  were  carried  off  b}’  it.  They  were  going  after  water 
when  one  of  them  said,  “That moon  looks  just  like  my  grandmother’s 
labret.”  Immediatel3’  both  went  up  into  the  moon,  and  the  one  Avho 
had  spoken  was  smashed  to  pieces  in  it.  The  other  you  can  still  see 
standing  there  holding  her  bucket.  Afterwards  the  people  always 
gave  feasts  for  these  girls  in  the  moon.  When  it  was  darkened  at 
the  time  of  an  eclipse,  they  always  blew  out  toward  it  to  blow  away 
sickness.  The\'  thought  it  Avould  be  taken  awa}’  just  as  the  girls  were 
taken.  The  stars  have  already  l>een  referi’ed  to.  In  the  sky  were  cer- 
tain spirits  called  Fair-girls-of-the-skv  (gus!  tukoha'ni). 

It  was  thought  that  there  was  some  being  in  the  Avind,  so  people 
ahvays  talked  to  it  kindl}'^  to  induce  it  to  moderate,  and  otl'ered  it  a 
piece  of  tish.  The  Avolverine  (nusk)  was  said  to  have  control  over  the 
north  wind,  and  Avhen  a storv  is  told  about  one  the  north  Avind  will 
blow.  The  same  thing  was  .said  when  one  told  a story  about  the  Atha- 
pascans, l)ecause  the}'  live  towai'd  the  north,  and  about  the  Avolf. 
^^dnds  from  the  north  and  east  1)1oav  very  persistently  out  of  Sih'er 
bay,  but  Avhen  people  once  complained  becau.se  Silver  Bay  blew  so 
much,  he  .said,  “It  is  not  I,  but  my  children,”  meaning  the  smaller 
iidets. 

People  asked  the  .sea  for  all  kinds  of  things,  )>ut  especially  for  sea 
otter.  They  thought  that  it  brought  great  luck.  Shainans  talked  to 
it  also.  When  a big  ocean  sAvell  came  along,  one  put  some  black  stuff 
like  charcoal  called  “ l)lack  raven  ” (yel  tfi'tc!i)  upon  it,  .saying,  “I  have 
put  this  on  you.  Please  cease.”  They  addressed  it  as  a female  and 
asked  it  to  help  them  by  spreading  out  its  legs. 

The  first  big  mountain  at  Cape  Edwards  is  called  Xas,  and  when  a 
person  Avent  by  it  he  always  .said,  “ Spread  out  youi'  legs  (so  that  it 
Avill  not  be  rough).  Do  not  harm  me.”  There  Avas  another  high  rock 
to  Avhich  people  ahvays  talked  as  they  passed.  From  Sitka  around  to 
Iluna  there  were  various  places  to  be  spoken  to. 

When  a person  bathed  in  the  hot  spring,  he  had  to  talk  to  it  and  he 
put  bits  of  copper  into  it  to  bike  aAvay  his  sickness. 

There  Avere  spirits  in  the  lakes  and  sAvamps,  and  if  a man  urinated  in 
these  places  he  became  Aveak.  He  urinatc'd  in  bed  and  all  the  time, 
and  suffered  a grec.t  deal  Avhen  he  tried  to  cohabit.  The  only  Avay  to 
aA’oid  this  Avas  to  cut  a dog  open  and  throw  it  into  the  sAvauip. 

At  the  head  of  every  creek  Avas  an  old  woman  Avhom  the  .salmon  tried 
to  reach.  The  small  sized  ones  Avore  out  their  no.ses  trying  to  get  up  to 
her.  In  the  Auk  country  is  a creek  to  Avhich  one  had  to  use  good 
Avords.  OtherAvise,  if  he  fell  doAvn  near  the  stream,  it  Avould  cut  his 
hands  to  pieces,  although  the  rocks  ai'e  not  sharp  ordinarily. 
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'I'liey  alway-'f  lalkad  (o  a j^laci(M‘,  !sayiti{(,  “My  hoii’k  clauf'hter,  be 
very  ear('fiil.  You  come,  down  on  me,”  (iiacier  .sjjirits  called 

Fair-t^irls-of-the-irlacier  (sit!  tu  kolia'ni)  came  (o  Hhamans. 

When  a tree  was  heinj(  cut  down,  one  said  to  it,  “ Black  bear  skins 
have  been  laid  in  the  place  where  you  are  goinj^  to  fall.  Fall  down  on 
them;"  though  they  had  not  actually  placed  anything  there. 

The  thunder  bird  causes  thunder  l)y  flapping  its  wings  or  by  mov- 
ing even  a single  quill.  When  it  winks,  lightning  flashes.  lJ[)on  its 
back  is  a large  lake,  which  accounts  for  the  great  (piantity  of  rain  fall- 
ing during  a thundershower.  When  a thunderstorm  comes  ufx>n 
ripening  lierries,  too  much  rain  falls  to  let  them  grow  as  the}'  should. 
The  thunder  bird  keeps  on  thundering  and  the  sky  continue.s  cloudy 
until  the  bird  catches  a whale.  Then  it  carries  the  whale  up  into  the 
mountains,  where  bones  of  whales  caught  in  this  manner  may  often  be 
seen. 

A hunter  from  Daxe't  was  once  overtaken  oy  a tnunderstorm  and 
was  blinded  by  a great  flash.  When  he  finall}'  looked  up  he  saw  a big 
thunder  bird  astride  of  a mountain.  It  had  the  general  appearance  of 
an  eagle.  Another  time  some  Sitka  people  out  in  a chopp}'  place  in 
the  ocean  heard  thundering  going  on  in  a certain  direction  and.  repair- 
ing to  that  point  next  da}%  found  a whale  lodged  in  the  trees  with 
claw  marks  on  it.  A Russian  vessel  was  almost  carried  away  by  one 
of  these  l)irds  because  the  sailors  had  made  fun  of  it.  A certain  man 
was  hunting  on  the  mountain  Xas.  When  he  reached  the  top.  he 
saw  a dark  cloud  and  heard  some  one  talking  to  him  very  plainly  in 
the  Chinook  jargon.  This  was  a thunder  bird  and  he  became  very  rich 
from  having  heard  it,  and  this  is  why  people  believe  it  exists.  People 
also  become  rich  if  they  merely  catch  sight  of  it. 

According  to  Katishah,  Nas-cA'ki-3’^el(Raven-at-the-head-of-Nass)  was 
the  supreme  deit}'  and  the  real  object  of  worship  of  his  people,  but  the 
owner  of  the  famous  Seattle  totem  pole  informs  us,  through  George 
Hunt,**  that  he  was  merely  the  king  of  birds,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance superior  to  Raven.  Possibly  there  Avas  some  notion  of  a 
supreme  deity  among  the  Tlingit  similar  to  Haida  and  Tsimshian 
beliefs  regarding  Sms-sgii'nagwai  and  Laxha',  but  this  is  all  the  infor- 
mation the  writer  possesses  regarding  it.  As  I'epresented  at  the  foot  of 
the  Seattle  pole,  Nas-cA'ki-yel  is  certainly  of  avian  character. 

Ravcji  was  the  creator,  or  I'ather  organizer,  of  the  present  shite 
of  things,  both  in  the  natural  and  in  the  artificial  world.  “After  he 
was  through  with  his  travels  he  stopped  somewhere,"  perhaps  in 
Yel  (jiwacia'wo  (sec  p.  4(51).  W^hen  a raven  was  flying  about,  people 
of  either  side  hilked  to  it. 

When  people  were  out  halibut  fishing  and  saw  a cormorant  Hying 
about  they  said,  “S(juceze  your  buttocks  this  way."  Then,  after  it 
had  shaken  itself  and  defecated,  they  said,  “It  1ms  done  so  now."  and 
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they  expected  luck.  A man  out  tishing  once  .said  so  much  to  the 
cormorant  that  it  burst  into  pieces.  Some  time  afterwards  the  tire 
crackled  loudly  and,  when  this  man  went  through  the  motion  of  .seizing 
and  swallowing  the  tire,  it  killed  him.  That  is  why  in  those  times 
people  were  veiy  careful  what  they  did. 

As  elsewhere  in  North  America,  eagle  feathers  had  sacred  associa- 
tions. They  were  used  at  feasts  in  the  form  of  ornaments  and  the 
dancers’  headdresses  Avere  covered  with  eagle  down,  which  flew  about 
inside  of  the  hou.se  and  covered  ever3'one.  Eagle  down  and  red  paint 
were  much  used  by  shamans  and  are  spoken  of  in  the  .stories  as  princi- 
pal media  in  restoring  the  dead  to  life.  At  the  same  time  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  special  veneration  paid  to  the  eagle,  as  such, 
except  by  certain  families,  like  the  NexA'di,  which  made  a specialt}^  of 
the  eagle  emblem. 

The  mallards  (kindAtcune't,  i.  e.,  “Fl}dng-up  birds”)  formerl}"  flew 
up  slowl}%  like  the  sea  ducks,  but  a mallard  once  ran  into  a stick  and 
tore  itself  open,  since  which  time  they  have  flown  up  straight.  The 
bird  djegeni'k  or  tslegeni'  does  not  like  the  milt  of  a male  salmon, 
and  therefore  does  not  come  down  to  the  beaches  until  the  salmon 
season  is  oAmr. 

When  a dead  grizzl3'  bear  was  brought  into  camp  its  head  was  carried 
indoors  and  eagle  down  and  red  paint  were  put  on  it.  Then  one  talked 
to  it  as  if  to  a human  being,  saying,  ‘‘I  am  your  friend.  I am  poor 
and  come  to  3mu.”  Before  the  entrails  were  burned  he  talked  to 
them,  sa3ung,  “1  am  poor.  That  is  wh3'^  I am  hunting  3"ou.”  When 
one  came  to  a bear  trail  he  said,  “My  father’s  brother-in-law,  have 
pit3"  on  me.  Let  me  be  in  luck”  (Xfit  ga  paxeT).  The  term  of  rela- 
tionship was  probabl3"  changed  when  one  of  the  Kaven  phratry  spoke. 
These  words  were  not  employed  because  they  thought  that  the  bear 
W'ould  come  to  life  again,  but  because  the  dead  bear’s  friends  might 
kill  the  hunter  if  he  did  not  use  good  words  toward  it. 

If  a bear  killed  one’s  brother  he  tried  to  get  its  head  and  keep  it. 
Then  it  would  be  taken  out  at  feasts  and  exhibited.  When  a woman 
met  a grizzly  bear  she  took  out  her  large  labret  and  blew  toward  the 
bear  through  the  hole  in  her  lip.  Then  the  bear  would  not  touch  her. 
If  one  made  fun  of  a grizzl3’^  bear  it  might  attack  him. 

The  origin  of  the  bear  emblem  is  always  referred  to  the  hero  Kats!, 
who  married  a female  grizzly  bear,  though  to  which  Wolf  clan  he 
belonged  is  entirel3'  uncertain,  the  Te'qoedi  and  Kfi'gwAntan  both 
claiming  him. 

dhat  the  wolf  was  also  supposed  to  possess  great  power  is  evidenced 
1)3’  his  use  as  a totem  by  one  of  the  two  great  phratries  and  as  an 
emblem  of  many  of  the  clans. 

The  wolverine  (nusk)  was  also  held  in  great  respect.  Because  he 
can  take  an  iron  trap  apart  and  eat  what  is  in  it,  there  was  a saying. 
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“as  smart  as  wolverine.”  At  tlie  same  time,  he  was  so  annoying  that 
the  cliristianized  Indians  n^’kon  him  next  to  tin;  devil  for  ha<Iness. 
Originally  he  is  said  to  have  been  an  Indian. 

Although  apparently'  so  harmless,  the  land  ott<;r  was  dread(;d  more 
than  any  other  creature.  This  was  on  account  of  Iiis  supposed  Huj>er- 
natural  powers,  fondness  for  stealing  people  away,  depriving  them  of 
their  senses,  and  turning  them  into  land-otter  men  fku'eta-qa).  As 
they'  lived  at  various  points  along  shore,  these  land-otter  men  were 
called  qia'tu-qa  (“  men-inside-of-points”).  Naturally  enough  the  land 
otters  were  closely  associated  with  shamanism,  wdiich,  in  fact,  is  said 
to  have  come  from  them  through  a man  named  KAka'.  Years  ago  the 
Tlingit  would  not  use  their  fur. 

When  a person  was  in  danger  of  drowning,  canoes  would  come  to 
him  (or  her)  and  the  people  in  them  would  say,  “1  am  ymur  friend,” 
and  take  the  person  home.  After  that  he  became  like  them,  but  was 
called  a land-otter  man.  One  woman  thus  captured  saw  a number  of 
round  objects  by  the  fire  which  she  was  told  not  to  touch,  but  she 
jumped  on  one  and  it  burst.  They'  were  the  land-otters’  scent  bags. 
Then  she  was  thrown  outside  and  became  a woman  once  more.  In  such 
a case  a person  had  to  come  to  human  beings  again  or  other  land  otters 
would  take  him.  CAk"  are  bad-smelling  things  on  the  beaches  always 
eaten  by  the  land-otter  men.  They'  caused  a person  upon  whom  the 
land-otter  man  breathed  to  faint,  but  if  one  put  native  tobacco,  iron, 
or  lead  into  his  mouth  it  counteracted  the  influence.  To  restore  a land- 
otter  man  to  his  senses  live  coals  were  thrown  upon  him,  and  after  he 
had  fainted  slits  were  made  with  a knife  on  the  palms  of  his  hands  and 
the  soles  of  his  feet,  into  which  urine  was  rubbed. 

My  interpreter’s  father  and  two  other  Indians  once  heard  something 
whistling  behind  them.  When  the  creature  that  made  the  noise  got 
near  it  climbed  into  a tree  by  the  fire  and  began  throwing  cones  upon 
them.  They'  invited  it  to  talk  and  to  come  down  and  eat,  when  in  a 
strange,  unnatural  voice  it  announced  the  death  of  a Klukwan  shaman. 
When  they  set  out  a dish  of  fish  for  it,  it  appeared  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fire  and  approached  it  slowly.  Its  breath  smelt  strongly'  of 
cAk“,  so  they'  put  tobacco  and  bullets  into  their  mouths.  Its  mouth 
was  open,  enabling  them  to  see  its  large,  savage-looking  teeth.  Then 
they  said  to  one  another,  “Let  us  throw  coals  upon  it.”  but  the  instant 
a motion  Avas  made  it  disappeared.  It  kept  Avhistling  around  and 
throwing  down  cones  all  night.  After  they'  had  sbirted  off  in  their 
canoe  for  YendS'staqIe  they  met  another  canoe  coming  from  Klukwan 
and  learned  that  the  shaman  the  land-otter  man  had  spoken  of  was  dead. 

A land-otter  man  once  hung  about  a spring  and  made  seA'eral  people 
Avho  came  there  faint,  after  which  it  stripped  them  naked  and  left 
them  in  ridiculous  attitudes.  When  one  young  man  went  after  A\ater 
the  land-otter  man  kept  throwing  cones  into  his  bucket.  In  the  morn- 
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injr  it  came  to  him  by  canoe  in  the  shape  of  a small  man  and  wrestled 
with  him.  The  land-otter  man  threw  the  j’oiith  down  twice,  but  he 
also  threw  the  land-otter  man  once.  At  last  it  left. 

As  among’  the  Haida,  belief  in  these  beings  is  deeply  rooted,  and  per- 
sons are  easily  deceived  by  practical  jokers  who  imitate  the  sounds  and 
actions  attributed  to  land-otter  men. 

To  obtain  good  luck  people  used  sometimes  to  carve  round  sticks  into 
the  shape  of  land  otters  and  place  them  in  the  cave  where  a shaman’s 
bod}’  had  been  laid,  saying  to  them,  “Keep  me  in  good  health.  Help  me 
wherever  I go.” 

ddie  frog  was  talked  to,  and  if  anyone  went  by  a point  between  Sitka 
and  a camping  place  called  Daxe't  where  one  of  these  animals  had 
turned  into  a rock,  he  asked  it  to  help  him.  The  slime  exuding  from 
a frog’s  skin  was  thought  to  be  very  poisonous  and  fatal  to  smaller 
creatures. 

Sea  lions  were  hunted,  but  they  were  much  respected  on  account  of 
their  size  and  strength  and  in  several  stories  appear  as  powerful 
helpers.  The  largest  sea  lions  were  called  by  a special  name,  qlatlA- 
cuka'wu  (“  biggest-animahsitting-on-the-edge-of-an-island”). 

The  seal  was  not  an  object  of  much  reverence,  but  a man  of  the 
Tsague'di  family  is  said  to  have  been  once  capUired  by  seals,  and  after- 
wards to  have  related  various  things  about  them.  He  said  that  the  seals 
are  very  much  afraid  of  killer  whales,  and  when  the  latter  approach 
the  whole  ocean  seems  to  squeak  “like  dry  boards.”  Their  terror  of 
killer  whales  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whales  destroy  everything 
when  they  kill  seals,  whereas  men  save  their  stomachs,  and  it  is  in 
the  seal’s  stomach  that  his  soul  resides.  After  the  stomach  of  a seal 
is  blown  out  to  dry  the  seal  spirit  comes  out  and  the  seal  is  born  again. 
From  this  man,  according  to  Katishan,  the  Tsague'di  claim  the  seal, 
but,  strangely  enough,  a man  belonging  to  that  family  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  story.  The  story  itself  is  doubtless  genuinely  Tlingit, 
whether  it  is  properly  attributed  to  this  clan  or  not. 

The  -writer  was  told  at  Sitka  that  anciently  people  used  to  talk  to  a 
piece  of  bone  that  comes  out  of  a seal’s  shoulder  blade,  saying,  “Will 
you  tell  me  what  I am  going  to  kill?  Am  1 going  to  kill  a seal  or  a 
bear  ?”  Then  the  speaker  spit  upon  it  and  threw  it  up  into  the  air.  If 
it  remained  in  a certain  position  after  it  fell  the  man  would  kill  some- 
thing; otherwise  he  might  as  well  stay  at  home. 

The  killer  whale  was  regarded  highly,  but  reverence  for  it  did  not 
amount  to  a killer-whale  cult,  as  might  almost  be  said  of  the  Haida. 
^^'hen  a killer  whale  was  passing  people  threw  their  children  into  the 
wash  raised  by  it  and  said,  “1  want  to  be  very  strong  and  healthy. 
(Jive  me  things.” 

The  killer  whales  are  said  always  to  have  paid  attention  to  human 
beings  because  they  were  never  hunted,  and  they  were  never  hunted 
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bocauso  the  iirst  killer  whale  was  made  by  a man  out  of  a piece  of 
yellow  cedar.  This  is  thought  to  explain  why  a pie<;e  of  kilh;r-whale 
fat  thrown  into  the  fire  crackles  just  like  a piece  of  yellow  cedar."  If 
one  should  shoot  a killer  whale  the  others  would  come  afU-r  him  in 
crowds.  Once  a certain  man  did  bring  killers  after  him  in  this  way 
and  placated  them  only  by  a gift  of  tobacco.  It  is  curious  that  lAgu'ckli, 
the  term  for  a killer  whale’s  dorsal  fin,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Ilaida 
as  the  name  for  a particular  killer  whale  of  supernatural  consequence. 
(See  Memoirs  of  American  Museum  of  Natural  IIistor\%  vni,  201.) 

There  are  supposed  to  be  three  varieties  of  killers.  Kit  vi3’agu'  is 
the  largest;  it  has  a hole  in  its  dorsal  fin.  Kit  wu  (“white  killer 
whale”)  is  almost  all  white.  Kit  ciiq!  (“red  killer  whale”)  is  the 
smallest  but  most  warlike  and  always  goes  in  advance.  It  is  also 
called  kit  wusa'ni  (“killer-whale  spear”). 

There  are  also  three  varieties  of  porpoises.  The  smallest,  called 
tcitc,  is  entirely  black;  the  largest,  igilwu',  has  the  dorsal  fin  and  whole 
belly  white;  while  the  q!an  is  a dark-red  porpoise. 

People  used  to  talk  to  the  large  ground  shark,  and  a member  of  the 
Wolf  phratry  addressed  it  as  “ M}’^  son’s  daughter,”  because  it  belonged 
to  that  phratrv,  and  a Wolf’s  son  was  the  onl}^  person  who  could  raarrj' 
a girl  who  wore  the  shark.  He  would  say  to  it,  “You  must  look  out 
for  me,  so  that  I shall  not  be  harmed  when  I am  traveling.” 

The  skate  was  the  canoe  of  the  land  otter,  and  also  the  slave  of  the 
gonaqAde't. 

Salmon  are  the  subject  of  a special  stoiy  told  along  nearly  the  whole 
extent  of  the  north  Pacific  coast,  but  seeming  to  have  originated 
among  the  Tlingit.  Haida  versions  of  this  are  given  in  Memoirs  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy,  viir,  243-245,  and  Bul- 
letin 29  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnolog}^,  7-14.  There  used  to 
be  a curious  belief  that  king  salmon,  after  they  had  passed  into  the 
creeks,  turned  into  steelheads. 

To  what  has  already  been  said  regarding  fishing  customs  ma}*  be  added 
the  following:  The  Tlingit  always  talked  to  their  halibut  lines,  halibut 
hooks,  and  buoys,  addressing  them  as  “brother-in-law,”  “father-in- 
law,”  etc.  If  one  did  not  do  so,  these  would  become  ashamed  and 
refuse  to  let  the  fish  bite.  While  baiting  the  hook  a person  spit  upon 
it  and  said,  “Go  right  to  the  fireplace  (giin  kAiiA'x  tci'gidagu  qlwAn). 
Hit  the  rich  man’s  daughter”  Then  the  hook  did  not  become  ashamed. 

Floats  and  hooks  were  carved  into  the  shapes  of  various  animals, 
and  hooks  with  raven  and  land-otter  carvings  were  thought  to  be  most 
successful — raven  because  Raven  made  the  world,  and  the  land  otter 
because  that  animal  takes  people  away  and  sees  things  under  the  ocean. 

When  a person  had  let  his  lines  down  into  the  sea  in  front  of  a camp 


a The  cmckliuif  of  yellow  cedar  has  become  a proverb.  So,  when  a person  uses  his  tongue  too 
freely,  jHJople  say,  “ Von  bilk  too  much,  just  like  j’ellow  cedar.” 
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wliere  there  was  a larg'e  tire  and  he  heard  the  lire  crackle  he  said,  “Out  to 
the  end  of  1113’^  hook'’  (Axti'qli  cu'di).  This  was  in  order  that  the  spirit 
in  the  tire  might  help  him.  If,  after  he  had  sat  still  for  a while,  the 
corner  of  his  mouth  twitched,  he  said,  “I  am  in  luck,”  for  he  knew 
that  he  had  caught  something,  and  when  he  went  out  to  his  line  there 
Avas  sure  to  be  a large  halibut  on  the  end  of  it.  With  the  Tlingit  the 
right  side  is  alwaj^s  the  lucky’  one,  and,  if  a person's  mouth  twitches 
toward  any’one  on  that  side,  it  means  that  that  person  will  lu’ing  him 
good  luck.  Twitching  to  the  left  indicates  bad  luck. 

Food  products  collected  at  low  tide,  especially  mussels  and  clams, 
were  talked  to,  so  that  the}’^  would  not  bring  sickness  upon  those  eat- 
ing them.  If  a person  took  tobacco  just  after  eating  mussels  he 
would  be  poisoned  and  was  sure  to  die  unless  small  cuts  were  made 
on  top  of  his  head  and  urine  poured  into  them.  While  digging  for 
clams  that  draw  down  out  of  sight  rapidU’  they  said,  “ Do  not  go 
down  so  fast  or  you  will  hit  your  motlier-in-law  in  the  face.”  The 
abalone  was  veiy  highly’  esteemed  as  an  article  of  adornment,  but  the 
writer  does  not  know  whether  it  was  per.sonilied  or  addressed.  The 
first  of  all  abalones,  a very  large  one,  is  said  to  have  been  i)ulled  up 
from  under  the  sea  by  a poor  fisherman. 

To  a large  fly  that  “makes  worms  in  salmon”  they  say’,  when  cut- 
ting the  fish,  “Do  not  harm  us.  Do  not  let  the  worms  get  in.  Do 
not  poison  us.” 

The  little  water  beetle  (tsli'nq!  e)  that  moves  about  upon  the  surface 
of  fresh  water  was  said  to  carry  away  anyone  who  urinated  upon  the 
water  where  it  dwells.  Small  bone  figures  of  this  beetle  Avere  passed 
over  sore  places  by^  shamans,  to  heal  them. 

In  olden  times  people  talked  to  anything  that  was  carved  like  or  in 
any’  Avay’  reseml)led  a human  being.  If  they  saAv  such  an  object  Avhen 
they’  Avere  traveling  about,  they'^  spoke  to  it.  If  a man  dreamed  that  the 
carving  on  his  house  post  started  a certain  song,  immediately  on 
awaking  he  started  that  song  himself.  If  the  owner  of  a house  dreamed 
that  a dead  man  started  a song  to  his  carved  post,  the  house  owner 
began  singing  it  next  morning  as  soon  as  he  aAVoke.  The  figure  of 
anything  seen  bv  a person  which  subsequently  gave  him  good  luck  Avas 
often  painted  on  the  front  of  a house.  Such  paintings,  when  placed  near 
the  corners,  Avere  called  qlengu'kc  (“spread  out  on  the  corners”). 

After  a man  had  hunted  for  some  time  in  vain  he  Avould  go  ashore, 
make  a fire,  and  put  grease  on  the  boAv  of  his  canoe  so  that  the  heat 
Avould  cause  it  to  soak  into  the  Avood.  At  the  same  time  he  talked  to 
the  canoe.  Grease  was  burned  into  the  canoe  all  around  and  Avhen- 
eA’er  a crackling  .sound  Avas  heard  he  said,  “That  is  for  luck,”  because 
he  kneAV  that  the  place  whence  the  sound  came  was  Avhere  the  seal  he 
was  about  to  get  Avould  lie.  The  hunter  also  took  his  spear  down 
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and  put  it  into  the  water,  saying,  “^'ou  will  do  great  work  to-day/’ 
Then  he  placed  it  l)y  his  side,  knowing  that  he  would  get  wiinething. 

The  'I'lingit,  like  the  llaida,  believed  in  spirits  that  brought  w'ealth  to 
him  who  saw  or  hoard  them  and  two  such  ai’c.  identical  in  both  mv'th- 
ologies.  When  one  heard  in  the  woods  a sound  like  that  made  by  a 
sucking  child  he  must  remove  his  clothing  and  j)ursue  it,  'I’hen,  if  he 
were  destined  to  become  wealthy,  he  w'ould  linally  overtiike  and  catch 
a woman  cariwing  a child  on  her  back.  She  was  line  looking  and  had 
curly  hair,  but  her  finger  nails  were  long  and  sharp.  She  w<mld 
scratch  him  with  these  nails  and  he  must  keep  the  scabs  that  came  off 
M’hoii  the  scars  she  made  were  healing.  If  he  gave  a piece  of  one  of 
these  scabs  to  a friend,  the  latter,  by  washing  or  scraping  his  arm 
slightly  with  it,  would  become  wealthy.  This  woman  was  known 
as  Le'iiAxxT'dAq,  and  is  evidently  identical  with  the  Skil  dja'adai 
(property  woman)  of  the  llaida. 

TAxgwA's  was  a being  who  made  canoes,  and  so  corresponded  to  the 
llaida  canoe  maker  WAtgadaga'n.  One  who  was  destined  to  become  a 
good  canoe  maker  heard  him  chopping  veiy  fast,  woodpecker-like. 
Then  the  man  had  to  throw  oil'  his  coat  and  shirt  and  follow  the  .sound, 
and  he  had  to  wash  his  face  and  head  in  the  first  lake  he  came  to. 
interpreter  told  me  that  his  father  once  heard  the  noise  TAXgwA's 
makes,  and  came  upon  a tree  with  fine  chips  all  around  the  bottom,  but 
he  forgot  to  take  off  his  coat  and  so  missed  seeing  the  being  himself. 

Mountain  Dweller,  CaqAiiayi',  is  also  said  to  bring  good  luck  to  one 
who  hears  him  chopping  and  sees  where  he  has  been.  Perhaps  he  is 
to  be  identified  with  TAXgwA's.  The  gonaqAde't  was  more  popular 
than  any  of  these.  It  lived  in  the  sea  and  could  assume  anj"  shape. 

A very  strong  spirit,  called  Kl'wax  awutsle'x  (“one-heard-coming”), 
travels  along,  raising  his  feet  high  and  making  a great  noise. 

Finally,  we  must  mention  the  four  brother  transformers  who  appear 
so  often  in  Tlingit  mytholog}^  especially  the  headstrong  mischief- 
maker,  LkaytVk!,  and  KAcklA'Lk!,  the  shaman. 

FATE  OF  SOULS 

The  soul  of  a living  person  was  called  qiituwu'  or  wii'sa-tu'wati 
(“■what  feels”),  “ because  when  a person’s  feeling  is  gone  he  is  dead,” 
and  the  soul  after  death,  yu'kgwAhe'yAk"  (or  kayukgwahe'vak"),  or 
else  tiayahayi',  “shadow,”  which  is  also  the  word  for  picture,  while 
the  ghost  or  spirit  of  the  dead  body  was  called  slA'gi.  Rather  incon- 
sistentl}^,  as  it  would  appear,  the  last  word  is  that  applied  to  the  place 
where  souls  go  after  death,  sA'gi  qii'wu  a'lu  (“ghosts'  home”).  This 
Avas  an  entirely  happ3"  rc'gion,  elevated  above  the  jilane  of  this  w«wld, 
and,  since  some  souls  were  said  to  go  to  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  the 
towns  or  houses  thought  to  be  there  must  sometimes  have  been  con- 
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ceived  of  jis  in  that  countiT.  When  a perjson  was  unhappy  in  this  world 
his  aunt  or  uncle  would  come  to  him  and  say,  “You  are  unhapp}'^  here. 
Come  to  me.’’  Then  the  person  died  and  went  to  that  happy  country. 
There  was  a house  there  called  Sleep  house  (tA  hit),  .vhere  people 
rested,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  name  given  b}"  some  Tlingit  to 
the  next  higher  region,  otherwise  known  as  kl'waA  (“wa}^ 
whither  went  those  who  died  by  violence.  Access  to  this  latter  was 
had  b}^  means  of  a single  hole  called  findaqe'n  wul,  reached  by  a ladder. 
It  was  guarded  by  a being  in  human  shape  named  DjAqt!a'iq!-qa,  who 
sat  by  it  and  cried  out  “A  man  is  coming  up”  when  a person  came  up 
thither,  while  grizzly  bears  (andaqe'n  qaxu'tsli)  watched  the  spirit 
road.  If  a man  died  unavenged  he  could  not  get  up  the  ladder  and 
drifted  by  on  the  wind  with  the  clouds.  Below  the  jilane  of  earth 
was  a third  region  for  those  who  were  drowned,  and  food  sent  to 
them  had  to  be  put  into  the  sea.  According  to  Katishan,  a liad  person 
after  death  went  to  Yel  qlwaqa'wo  (“Raven’s  home”),  where  Raven 
lives.  It  was  not  learned  whether  this  belief  is  due  to  white  influence 
or  not. 

I’he  Tlingit  claim  to  have  learned  about  all  these  regions  from  men 
who  had  died  and  come  to  life  again.  One  such  tale  occurs  in  the 
Raven  story,  and  the  following  are  similar  accounts  obtained  at  Sitka: 

“ In  olden  da}\s  a certain  person  died  aiid  thought  it  was  so  hard  to 
walk  up  into  the  ghosts’  countiy  that  he  came  back.  Then  he  said  to 
the  people,  ‘ I haven’t  any  moccasins.  I haven’t  any  gloves  on.  That 
is  a very  hard  place  to  go  up  through,  for  there  are  lots  of  devil  clubs 
and  other  kinds  of  bushes  in  the  way.  You  must  also  sing  songs  when 
an}d3od3'  dies.  It  is  the  same  as  a road  for  him  and  will  lead  him. 
There  are  wolves  and  bears  along  the  way,  which  one  has  to  protect 
himself  against.’  So  the  people  gave  him  moccasins  and  gloves  and 
put  a knife  in  his  hand  so  that  he  could  defend  himself.  He  also  said 
that  there  were  many  houses  there,  and  told  them  to  dress  him  up,  put 
red  paint  on  his  face,  and  eagle  down  on  his  hair.  He  had  come  to  life 
onh’  to  explain  how  the  dead  should  be  treated,  so  after  he  had  told  them 
all  those  things  he  passed  away  again.  Just  before  going  he  said, 
‘ lYhen  the  fire  crackles  at  a certain  time — for  that  is  the  only  wa^^ 
they  can  talk  to  you  in  this  world — it  is  because  the  spirits  are  hungiy. 
You  must  then  put  grease,  berries,  and  other  kinds  of  food  into  the 
tire.'  The  first  time  he  died  the  spirits  asked,  ‘ What  did  your  people 
give  you  to  eat  when  you  started  on  your  journey?’  So,  nowadays 
when  anyone  dies  people  always  give  feasts  to  feed  the  spirits.  In  the 
places  which  people  reach  after  death  there  are  many  houses  in  rows, 
and  the  spirits  assemble  in  those  houses  to  share  the  food  sent  up  fi-om 
this  world.  All  of  the  grave  houses  are  named  ly  the  spirits,  who 
give  the  same  names  to  their  houses  in  the  ghost  countiy. 
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“ NVlu'novcr  a por.son  was  about  to  clu;  lu;  said,  ‘d'his  house  is  f>egiij- 
iiin^-  to  (ill  with  spirits.  They  are  waiting  for  me.’  This  is  why  jKiople 
know  there  are  spirits  (kayfikgwalie'yak"). 

“After  that  a certain  man  tried  to  lind  out  whether  there  were 
I’eall}'  any  spirits  (kayukgwahe'yak“).  So  he  went  out  and  .shouted, 
‘I  invito  all  of  3^011  ghost  people  (slA'ge  (lii'wu)  to  a feast.’  He  wanted 
to  see  how  they  looked  and  to  learn  whether  the}'  could  hear.  B}’  and 
b}'  he  went  out  a second  time  and  .shouted,  ‘This  way,  this  way.  all 
you  spirits.  1 invite  you  all.’  In  the  morning  all  the  spirits  he  liad 
invited  came  to  the  door  of  the  house.  He  had  alread}'  laid  down 
mats  for  them,  so  he  said,  naming  them  from  their  appearance,  ‘All 
Mossy -eyes  (WAqcAntus!i'q!-qa)  go  to  the  rear  of  the  hou.se;  all  Dried- 
oiit-e}'es  (WA'qcAntuxu'k")  in  front.’  He  called  them  so  because  tho.se 
that  had  been  long  dead  had  moss  in  their  eyes,  while  those  who  had 
died  recently  still  had  dried  ej'es  left.  But  the  ghosts  became  angrv 
at  the  words  he  used  and  said,  ‘ Do  people  call  us  Moss^'-e^'es  because 
they  are  going  to  desti’oy  us?  The  people  that  callus  Mo.ss}’-e\'es  are 
not  going  to  beat  us,  are  they?’  Still  the  man  kept  on  calling  them 
b}'  these  terms,  and  when  he  dished  up  the  first  berries  he  .said,  ‘Give 
this  to  chief  Mossy -eyes.’  Then  he  tilled  a second  dish  and  said,  ‘ Give 
this  to  chief  Dried-out-eyes.’  When  the  food  was  taken  up,  however, 
and  Mossy-e5'es’s name  called  out,  the  latter  said,  ‘Put  it  into  the  fire. 
We  like  it  better  that  way.’  Afterwards  chief  Mossy-eyes  said,  ‘ Let 
this  man  take  home  for  me  what  is  left  in  my  dish.’  This  was  not  a 
respectful  thing  for  a person  to  say  to  the  giver  of  a feast,  but  he  said 
it  because  the  giver  of  this  feast  had  not  respected  them. 

“When  the  host  reached  Moss}'-eyes’s  house,  which  was  a grave 
house,  with  the  dish,  the  house  smelt  moldy  and  was  so  dark  that  he 
wandered  around  to  right  and  left  without  being  abte  to  see  anything, 
and  he  was  unable  to  find  his  way  out.  Then  chief  jMoss3’-e}’es  said. 
‘Take  out  pitch  and  light  it  so  that  he  can  see  to  get  home.’  So  the}* 
tied  pitch  wood  together,  lighted  it,  and  fa.stened  it  on  his  head,  telling 
him  to  go  down  with  it.  Part  wa}'  down,  however,  the  pitch  ran  out 
over  his  eyes  so  that  he  could  not  see  and  had  to  be  led  into  the  house, 
but  the  ghosts  told  his  fitiends  not  to  help  him  because  he  had  treated 
them  so  rudel}'. 

“Whenever  people  had  a big  feast  in  this  world  and  put  trays  of 
food  into  the  tire,  mentioning  the  names  of  the  deceased,  this  food  went 
directly  up  to  the  spirit  houses.  And  when  people  gave  blankets  awav 
to  those  about  them  it  was  just  as  though  the}'  gave  blankets  to  spirits, 
for  the  spirits  also  received  them. 

“When  a Wolf  man  at  Sitka  was  about  to  give  a feast  the  tire 
began  crackling  and  he  .said  angrily,  ‘Wh}'  don't  }'ou  spirits  work 
for  food  and  blankets?  You  always  want  people  to  give  them  to 
vou.’  As  .soon  as  this  man  was  through  fea.sting  he  fell  sick  and  not 
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two  (lii3’s  afterwards  he  said,  ‘ Numbers  of  spirits  have  come  to  welcome 
me.'  Then  he  died.  So  his  friends  began  to  dress  him  up  in  his  war 
clothes  and  they  put  a war  spear  into  his  hands.  After  a time,  how- 
ever, he  came  to  life  again  and  told  the  people  what  he  had  seen.  He 
said  that  he  had  seen  lots  of  people  outside  on  the  porches  of  the  grave 
houses.  One  of  these,  a chief  who  had  died  long  ago,  spoke  from  bis 
porch,  saying,  ‘ Do  you  think  the  spirits  are  getting  starved  that  you 
talk  to  us  in  that  wa}^?  We  are  not  getting  starved.  Do  you  think 
that  3’ou  are  going  to  destroy"  all  the  spirits  with  that  war  spear?’ 
And  on  account  of  the  war  spear  they  sent  him  back  into  the  world. 
The  man  also  said  that  that  is  ‘an  everlasting  place’  (i.  e.,  a veiy  large 
one),  like  a regular  town,  and  added,  ‘Whenever  ain^  man  is  going  to 
give  a feast  for  one  who  has  died  the}'  feel  very  happy  over  it  there.’ 
The  man  died  and  came  to  life  again  four  times,  after  which  the  war 
spear  w'as  taken  from  him  and  he  died  for  good.” 

“In  a certain  war  a man  was  killed  and  went  up  to  Kl'waA,  and  bj'^and 
bv  a woman  of  his  clan  gave  birth  to  a child.  One  time,  when  some 
one  was  talking  about  that  war,  the  child  cried  persistentl}'^  and  the}'^ 
.said  to  it,  ‘Keep  (luiet.  What  are  }'ou  crying  about?  Wh}'  are  you 
crying  so  much?’  Then  the  infant  spoke  out  sa\nng,  ‘If  you  had 
done  what  I told  }'ou  and  let  the  tide  go  out  first  we  could  have 
destroyed  all  those  people.’  The  child  was  the  same  man  who  had 
been  killed.  From  him  people  knew  that  there  was  such  a place  and 
that  people  who  died  l)y  violence  went  there.  He  told  the  people  that 
when  a murder  was  about  to  be  committed  all  the  people  up  there  came 
down  to  look,  and  that  the}'  are  the  electric  sparks  (geslu'q,  St  Elmo's 
fire  (?))  which  light  on  houses.  They  were  said  to  come  down  on  the 
fireplace  of  a house  where  a murder  was  about  to  take  place." 

“ If  a person  with  a cut  or  scar  on  his  body  died  and  was  reborn  the 
same  mark  could  be  seen  on  the  infant.” 

SHAMANISM 

Along  with  multiplicity  in  the  number  of  spirits  came  a great 
development  of  shamanism.  It  would  appear  that,  taking  the  people 
of  the  north  Pacific  coast  as  a whole,  shamanism  reached  its  climax 
among  the  Tlingit.  At  all  events  their  shamans  were  more  powerful 
and  influential  and  more  dreaded  than  those  among  the  Haida.  The 
latter  appear  to  have  recognized  this  and  affected  to  bring  many  of 
their  spirit  helpers  from  the  Tlingit  country.  But  while  the  Haida 
shaman  personated  only  one  spirit  at  a time,  and  usually  performed 
without  a mask,  each  Tlingit  shaman  was  guarded  by  a number  of 
helpers  and  po.s.se.ssed  a number  of  masks.  Besides  depicting  a principal 
figure  on  each  mask,  thei’e  were  usually  one  or  more  smaller  ones  which 


«This  story,  or  one  like  it,  is  repeateil  everywhere  in  the  Tlingit  country. 
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roprosentod  8ul).sidiaiT  .spirits  (y<*k),  and  thcHC  worn  frwpM-Mitl}'  sup- 
po.sod  to  strontftlicn  .special  features  or  faculties  of  the  shaman,  'J'hus 
the  ligures  of  spirits  round  the  eyes  were  to  strenjrthen  the  sif^ht  and 
so  enable  the  shaman  to  discover  hostile  spirits;  tho.se  around  the  nose 
strengthened  the  smell;  those  around  the  jaws,  the  jaw.s,  keeping  them 
firm  at  all  times,  etc.  Some  of  these  small  figures  w'ere  animals, 
like  land  otters,  hut  a favorite  was  the  woodw^orm,  because  it  (^an  Ix^re 
through  wood  and  so  typifies  strong  perception.  A braided  belt  might 
also  be  used  to  indicate  the  woodworm,  and  this  w'as  supposed  to  go 
to  an  enem^^’s  town  and  find  out  what  was  pa.ssi ng  there.  The  shaman 
also  let  his  hair  grow  and  took  no  care  of  it.  He  usually  wore  a 
necklace  of  bones  and  had  a little  whetstone  hung  about  his  neck,  which 
he  eniplo3-ed  as  a head  scratcher.  Besides  oval  rattles,  such  as  Ilaida 
shamans  alwa3’S  emplo3'^ed,  the3^^  sometimes  used  the  large  chiefs’  rattles, 
with  figures  of  a raven  and  other  animals  upon  them.  This  ma3’^  have 
been  because  Tlingit  shamans  were  generally  of  higher  social  rank 
than  those  among  the  Haida,  The  chief’s  rattle  came  to  them  origi- 
nally from  the  .south.  Besides  the  mask  spirits  there  were  also  special 
spii’its  to  strengthen  the  rattle.  At  the  command  of  various  spirits 
bones  were  worn  through  incisions  in  the  septum  of  the  nose,  and  on 
the  head  a peculiar  hat,  often  adopted  by  common  people,  especialh* 
by  warrioi’S  and  b3!^  people  at  feasts.  The  shaman’s  body  was  usualh' 
covered  with  a dancing  shirt  and  a Chilkat  blanket,  and  his  legs  were 
encased  in  dancing  leggings. 

The  shaman’s  power,  like  that  of  a common  person,  was  increased 
by  obtaining  many  split  animal  tongues,  especiall3^  the  tongues  of  land 
otters.  These  were  combined  with  eagle  claws  and  other  articles,  and 
carefully  treasured.  (See  fig.  112.)  The  tongues  of  land  otters, 
f reshl3’’  killed,  were  also  cut  and  their  blood  caught  upon  twigs. 

When  he  came  in  to  operate  upon  a patient  the  shaman  ran  rapidly 
around  the  fire  in  the  direction  of  the  sun’s  course,  which  was  thought 
of  as  directl3^  contraiy  to  the  course  we  understand  it  to  take.®  He 
cured  by  blowing  or  sucking,  or  by  passing  over  the  affected  parts  carved 
objects  supposed  to  have  power.  Sickness  was  usualh-  attributed 
to  witchcraft  and,  after  pretending  to  draw  a spear  or  some  other 
foreign  object  from  the  sick  man,  the  shaman  designated  who  had  sent 
it  into  him.  Shamans  themselves  had  power  to  bewitch  people.  They 
could  put  spirits  into  inanimate  objects  and  send  them  out  to  do  mis- 
chief. It  would  appear  from  various  stories  that  eagle  down  and  red 
paint  were  also  used  in  curing,  for  they  are  there  emplo3-ed  in  restor- 
ing the  dead  to  life.  In  one  story  a shaman  pulls  a spear  from  the 
wound,  thrusts  it  into  water,  and  then  l)lows  eagle  down  over  it. 

oTliia  was  probably  because  the  sun  was  supposed  to  return  to  the  oast  beyond  the  southern 
horizon. 
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Besides  curing  the  sick  a shaman  had  many  other  f unctipns,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  location  of  supplies  of  food  and  assistance  against  ene- 
mies in  war.  No  matter  how  far  apart  they  might  actually  be  shamans 
of  hostile  towns  were  in  the  habit  of  dressing  up  to  fight  each  other  by 
means  of  their  spirits.  Sometimes  they  performed  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  show  their  power.  Whenever  they  did  perform  their  friends 
fasted  and  helped  them  sing  the  spirit  songs,  of  which  there  are  sepa- 
rate ones  for  each  spirit.  All  kinds  of  tales  are  related  of  the  power 
of  these  shamans.  Thus  it  is  said  that  some  United  States  marines 
were  going  to  cut  the  hair  of  a Sitka  shaman,  when  his  spirit  came  into 
him  so  powerfully  that  the  arms  of  the  big  marine  who  was  about  to 
pi}"  the  shears  were  paralyzed  and  those  of  the  other  marines  dropped 
to  their  sides. 

According  to  Katishan,  the  spirits  that  came  to  Raven  shamans  had 
to  be  distinct  from  those  that  came  to  Wolf  shamans, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  held  good  everywhere. 

The  prominence  of  sea  spirits,  such  as  killer  whales, 
among  the  helpers  of  shamans  is  noticeably  less  than 
among  the  Haida.  The  sun  spirit  belonged  to  the 
KiksA'di,  while  the  sea  spirits  came  partly  to  Raven, 
partly  to  Wolf  shamans.  Spirits  of  the  crest  animals 
appear  usually  to  have  come  to  shamans  of  the  fami- 
lies to  which  the  emblems  belonged.  This  is  said  of 
the  woodworm  of  the  GrinAxte'di,  but  it  may  be  that 
the  prohibition  applied  only  to  its  occurrence  as  a 
principal  spirit.  Certain  shamans’  spirits  call  them- 
selves nik  qoa'ni  (“sick  people”).  At  Killisnoo  there 
was  a shaman  who  said  that  he  had  his  power  from 
“a  big  Russian.” 

The  Nanyaii'yi  were  so  high-caste  a clan  that  their 
spirits  had  very  high  names.  One  of  these  was  called 
Curing  Spirit  (Wudzine'xe-yek)  and  another  Man-under-the-earth 
(Ant!a'yi-qa).  Although  KAcklATk!  and  Lqlaya'k!  were  KiksA'di  per- 
sonal names  at  Sitka,  at  Wrangell  they  and  their  father  LAkitcAne' 
all  came  to  Nanyaa'yi  shamans.  The  greatest  of  all  the  shamans’ 
spirits  of  this  family,  however,  was  Unseeable  (Udjl'ditln),  who  was 
said  to  be  chief  of  all  shamans’  spirits.  He  wore  a tall  hat  and  sat 
in  the  middle  of  a canoe  in  which  were  two  other  spirits.  The  spirit 
in  the  bow  was  called  Bow-man  (CAkaha'di);  that  in  the  stern.  Stern- 
man  (Atll'gi). 

This  spirit  first  came  years  ago  to  an  old  Nanyaa'yi  shaman  named 
Big-killer-whale  (Klt-Len).  Whenever  he  said,  “Udjl'di tin’s  canoe  is 
coming,”  some  one  would  shout,  “Let  the  Nanyaa'yi  fast  and  change 
their  clothing.”  After  they  had  done  this  he  said,  “ 'ro-niorrow  the 
chief  of  the  spirits  will  come  ashore.”  'Then  the  shaman  dressed  as 


Fig.  112.  Shaman’s 
medicine. 
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ho  .saw  this  .spirit,  puttinj^  on  a \a*,ry  larj^o  hat  with  a high  crown,  a 
dancing  hlatikot,  Icgging.s,  and  a (’hilkat  blanket,  and  painting  red 
stripes  acro.ss  Ids  face.  Then  he  ,sat  on  a very  high  box  and  sang. 
Afterwards  ho  handed  Ids  baton  to  each  of  the  Nanyaii'vf  women  in 
turn,  who  were  now  pi-epared  to  datice.  AH  tried  to  imitab*  the 
shaman  when  he  danced,  but  tliey  were  entirely  unable  to  do  so. 
From  this  circumstance  the  Nanyaa'yi  have  a personal  name,  lOie'- 
dukrdvtc,  which  means  that  no  one  can  imitate  the  dancing  shaman. 
After  that  the  shaman  tried  to  imitate  the  Bow-man,  dancing  with 
bow  and  arrows  in  his  hands.  Subsequently  shamans  in  this  fandly 
acted  like  Big-killer-whale,  and  Unseeable  wa.s  always  the  first  spirit 
which  they  saw.  The  shaman  had  to  be  very  clean  when  Unseeable 
was  going  to  come  to  him,  nor  would  Un.seeable  allow  anv  lilthv 
person  in  his  house.  When  the  shaman  heard  Unseeable’s  canoe  song 
he  shouted  out,  “The  shaman  can  hear  Unseeable’s  canoe  .song.  All 
the  Avomen  mu.st  wash  and  fa.st.”  When  Unseeable  first  came  to  the 
shaman  he  walked  on  water. 

Spirits  descended  in  one  family  from  uncle  to  nephew.  Rarely,  if 
a man  had  no  suitable  clansman,  his  spirits  would  pass  to  his  son. 
Sometimes  a successor  was  named  by  the  spirits  l)efore  the  shaman's 
death,  and  sometimes  the}’^  named  two,  in  which  case  the  stronger- 
minded  obtained  the  position. 

When  the  shaman  was  in  his  last  sickness  his  spirit  would  come  to 
him  and  say,  “A"ou  will  die  so  many  days  from  now.”  And  when  he 
was  dying  it  said,  “My  master,  you  must  be  taken  to  such  and  such  a 
place  and  be  left  there  [for  burial].”  Then  it  would  tell  his  clan  what 
to  do  and  where  to  live.  The  shaman’s  body  was  accordingly  carried 
to  the  point  indicated  and  left  there  Avithout  having  been  burned.  It 
is  said  that  his  body  alwa5^s  dried  up  instead  of  decaying  like  the  body 
of  an  ordinary  person. 

Some  time  after  the  shaman’s  body  had  been  put  away  the  Avhole 
clan — men,  women,  and  children — assembled  in  his  house  or  in  one 
belonging  to  the  clan,  where  they  remained  and  kept  themselves  A*eiy 
clean.  While  they  were  fasting  there  an  honest  youth,  selected  for  the 
purpose,  went  out  of  the  house  and  shouted  “[Such-and-such  a]  spirit  is 
coming  in.”  Then  they  opened  the  door  and  let  it  in.  They  started 
the  song  of  the  spirit  he  had  mentioned,  and  everyone  pounded  on 
sticks.  While  the}’^  were  singing,  the  3'^outh  who  Avas  to  succeed  his 
uncle — who  must  be  a 3'oung  fellow  of  good  charaett'r — dropped  over 
and  passed  into  a sort  of  trance.  The  people  worked  over  him  for  a 
long  time  to  make  him  come  to.  Now  his  claii  felt  happ3^  at  having  a 
.shaman  among  them,  for  the3’^  kncAV  the  clan  Avould  keep  on  growing. 

The  power  of  shamans  Avas  so  much  dreaded  that  Avhenever  a i>erson 
came  across  a shaman’s  house  built  in  the  Avoods  lie  feared  he  Avould 
become  sick  and  have  his  belly  grow  large.  Then  onl3’^  another 
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shaman  could  cure  him.  It  was  thought  that  the  linger  nails  of  dead 
shamans  would  keep  on  growing  and  grow  right  through  hoards.  No 
one  would  eat  anything  near  places  where  their  bodies  lay  for  fear  of 
being  taken  seriously  ill,  or 
even  d^dng.  Whenever  t>ne 
passed  a shaman's  grave  in  a 
canoe  he  lowered  food  and 
four  pieces  of  tobacco  into 
the  sea  in  front  of  it,  saying, 

“Give  me  luck.  Do  not  let 
me  perish.  Do  not  let  the 
wind  blow  so  strongl}'  on  me. 

Let  me  find  other  food,”  etc. 

The  eagle  claws  hung  by  the 
urine  boxes  of  living  shamans 
were  asked  to  keep  the  pe- 
titioner in  health. 

Plate  Lviii,  S,  c,  d,  and  e, 
are  said  to  bo  models  of  masks 
used  by  a Luqa'xAdi  shaman 
at  Alsek  river,  called  Weasel- 
wolf  (Gotcda'),  and  repre- 
sented his  spilits  (j  ek),  l>  j-jq  Anthropomorphic  representation  of  the  land 
represents  a spirit  known  as  otter,  carved  in  bone. 

Cross  ]\Ian  (AnAxlxa'),  called  by  the  maker  of  this  model  “ the  strong- 
est spirit  that  there  ever  was;”  c was  called  Spirit-put-on  (Ada'oli-yek), 


Fig.  114.  Shaman’s  medicine  box. 


becau.se  it  (the  mask)  was  put  on  in  time  of  war.  The  tongue  is  rep- 
re.sented  as  hanging  out,  because  the  spirit  gets  tired  in  wiir  time.  The 
frog  on  the  forehead  represents  another  .spirit;  d represents  the 
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Raven;  e repreHCnts  Land-otter-man  Spirit  (Ku'cta-qa-yek),  while  the 
lines  on  each  cheek  represent  starfishes,  which  are  also  spirits. 

Figure  113  is  another  representation  of  the  land  otter,  carved  out  of 
bone  by  one  of  the  writer’s  informants. 

Fitjure  114  shows  a shaman’s  carved  box,  in  which  was  a smaller  lx)x 
or  case  (tig.  115)  containing  the  following  “medicines:”  Two  bits  of 
abalone  shell  each  pierced  at  one  end  as  if  for  suspension,  one  fragment 
of  a dentalium  shell,  two  or  three  bits  of  iron,  a small  piece  from  the 


Fig.  11.5.  Medicine  case  proper  wound  wnth  human  hair. 


border  of  a Chilkat  blanket,  and  fragments  of  two  different  kinds  of 
plants.  The  box  seems  to  have  been  closed  at  the  top  with  a slide,  which 
has  disappeared.  In  the  place  which  it  should  have  occupied  the  ffnder 
of  this  specimen  discovered  a wooden  comb  (tig.  110),  carved  to  repre- 
sent an  eagle  or  a thunder  bird.  Near  the  place  where  this  was  obtained 
two  shamans  belonging  to  the  Kasq  laguo'di  are  known  to  have  boon 
buried,  one  called  Cqlatu'  and  the  other  I'stln-Ic  (“  father-of-I'stln”). 
ligure  117  represents  a wooden  post  that  stood  at  the  back  of  a 
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salmon  trap.  The  human  figure  is  Moldy-end  (CAnjakluLa'x),  the  boy 
who  was  cai’i’ied  awa}'  by  the  salmon  and  became  a shaman,  and  the 
fish  on  which  he  stands  is  called  “ Spirit-of-his-feet”  (duqlo'syi  yo'gi), 
meaning  “the  spirit  which  guided  him.”" 

WITCHCRAFT 


It  is  quite  natural  to  find,  along  with  the  prominence  of  shamanism,  a 
widespread  belief  in  witchcraft.  In  fact  this  notion  had  so  taken  pos- 
session of  theTlingit  mind  that  natural  sickness  or  death  was  scarcely 
believed  in.  The  friend  of  a person  who  was  ill  would  goto  a shaman 
and  sa\%  “ I+  + +3’Axo'At,  I come  after  you.”  Upon  hearing  this 
the  shaman  stopped  and  looked  all  around.  After  the  same  words 


Fig.  IIG.  Shamsin’s  carved  comb. 


had  been  repeated  three  times  more  the  shaman  went  to  the  sick  per- 
.son  and  performed  over  him.  Then  he  told  who  had  bewitched  him, 
at  the  same  time  pretending  to  draw  out  a spear,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  from  the  affected  part,  while  making  a noise  with  his  lips. 

When  caught,  the  wizard  was  tied  up  for  eight  or  even  ten  days 
without  food  or  drink,  unless  he  confessed  to  the  deed  and  agreed  to 
find  the  witching  medicine.  After  he  had  brought  this  out  he  waded 
into  the  sea  up  to  his  shoulders  and  scatteri'd  it.  If  he  refused  to 
confess  he  was  liberated  at  the  end  of  the  time  given,  but  not  infre- 


a For  the  Btory  of  Mokly-ciul  see  tlie  references  given  on  p.  458.  The.se  nre  Ifaidii  versions,  but  are 
practically  the  .same  as  the  Tlinglt  story. 
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quontly  ho  died  before  its  expiratioTi.  SoinetiiiKis,  liowevor,  his  friends 
interfered  and  i)lood.shed  resulted. 

A wizard  acted  upon  his  victim  by  obtaining  a piece  of  his  clothing, 
some  hair,  spittle,  or  a fish  bone  from  which  the  person  in  question 
had  eaten  the  flesh.  Then  he  made  an  image  of  his  bod}%  which  he 
treated  in  tlie  way  he  wanted  the  living  person  to  suffer,  making  it  a 
mere  skeleton,  to  bring  on  emaciation;  deforming  the  hands,  to  de.stro}’ 
the  ability  of  a woman  at  weaving,  etc.  Spittle  taken  from  a person 


Fig.  117.  Carved  post  placed  on  .salmon  trap. 


could  be  used  to  make  him  spit  himself  to  death,  hair  to  give  sickness 
in  the  bead,  and  so  with  other  portions  of  the  body.  The  slime  of  a 
frog,  Avhieh  is  supposed  to  be  poisonous  to  other  animals,  was  used  to 
bewitch  a person  so  that  his  eyes  and  mouth  would  bulge  out  like  those 
of  a frog.  It  is  probable  that  the  bones  of  a human  being  were  al.'^o 
employed  in  witchcraft,  as  among  the  Kwakiutl.  but  the  writer  has 
no  direct  statement  to  that  effect. 

A certain  TcfikAne'di  was  a wizard  before  his  conversion  to  the  Kus- 
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sian  Church  at  Sitka.  He  would  lie  on  a sealskin  and  let  it  swim  out  of 
the  house  with  him,  and  he  would  go  out  to  sea  just  like  a porpoise, 
as  fast  as  the  people  could  let  the  line  out  they  had  fastened  to  him. 

A DAqLlawe'di  once  flew  about  the  house  where  a dead  man  was 
lying,  in  order  to  bewitch  him.  One  night  he  was  seen  to  fly  out  from 
a grave  house  and  go  up  the  Chilkat  river,  and  the  night  following 
all  the  dead  man’s  friends  watched  for  him  with  their  guns.  At  last 
one  of  these,  who  was  sitting  under  a box  where  salmon  were  cut,  heard 
a great  noise,  “ Wh,  wh,  wh,  wh,  wh,”  and  saw  the  thing  perch  on  a 
Hag  pole  and  give  out  a squeak  like  that  of  an  owl.  He  raised  his  gun 
and  tired,  and  the  wizard  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  pole.  He  recovered, 
how’ever,  and  is  still  living. 

Mice  are  said  to  help  wizards  and  witches  to  steal  a person’s  prop- 
erty. It  is  supposed  that  they  like  to  go  inside  of  a dead  bod}',  for 
one  time  while  some  Sitka  people  were  singing  and  beating  time  for  a 
man  who  had  been  speared  through  the  side  of  his  head  the  body 
began  to  move  and  mice  ran  out  of  the  wound  and  out  of  the  mouth. 
On  investigating  they  found  that  his  insides  had  been  all  eaten  out, 
and  this  within  two  days. 

Another  time  a Haida  came  up  to  Sitka,  married  a girl  there  named 
Qala'x,  who  had  just  reached  maturity,  and  took  her  home  with  him. 
But  all  of  a sudden  her  husband  became  sick.  He  would  eat  nothing 
until  after  all  the  people  except  his  wife  had  left  the  house.  Then 
his  wife  pulled  dried  salmon  to  pieces  and  set  it  before  him,  when 
mice  bewail  running  out  of  his  mouth,  one  after  the  other,  to  eat  it. 
Last  of  all  came  a big  white  mouse,  the  mother  of  all  the  rest.  After 
they  were  through  eating  he  would  open  his  mouth  and  let  them  run 
back  inside. 

Finally  the  man's  friends  discovered  this  and  determined  to  interfere. 
Two  of  them  went  into  an  inside  room  with  clubs  and  a third  stood 
by  the  door.  Then  the  man’s  wife  again  put  out  salmon  and  berries, 
and  the  mice  ate  them.  Immediately  afterwards  she  put  fat  on  a tray 
as  a signal  to  the  men  in  waiting.  So  the  man  at  the  door  and  the  two 
youths  rushed  in,  saying,  “This  is  the  thing  that  is  killing  our  uncle.” 
The  latter  cried  out,  “ Uo  not  kill  my  white  mouse.  Save  my  white 
mouse,”  but  they  destroyed  all  of  them.  Then  the  chief's  stomach 
was  perfectly  Hat,  and  two  days  later  he  died,  for  the  mice  “ had  been 
breathing  for  him.’’  After  that  all  of  his  wife’s  brothers  went  down 
and  took  her  home,  and  she  told  her  father  what  had  happened.  For 
this  reason,  although  she  was  the  daughter  of  a chief,  people  did  not 
respect  her.  They  said,  “We  don’t  care  about  you.  You  used  to 
feed  mice.” 

The  Haida  are  .said  to  believe  that  one  must  not  sleep  under  a berry 
bush  or  the  mice  will  get  inside  of  him." 

aFor  further  material  on  vvitehcraft  and  shamanism  consult  Krause,  Die  Tlinkit  Indianer.  283-301. 
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RELATIONSHir 


BETWEEN  THE  TLINGIT  AND  IIAIDA 
LANGUAGES 


The  {grammatical  structure  of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  languaj^es  will 
be  given  elsewhere.“  The  possibility  that  they  are  related  in  some 
way  was  suggested  lirst  by  Professor  Boas,  whose  reasons  thfirefor  are 
given  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  International  Congress  of  AnthroiX)logy  * 
(p.  340-343).  With  the  assistance  of  material  recently  collected,  the 
present  writer  is  now  able  to  undertake  a more  exhaustive  comparison 
along  certain  lines. 

1.  Phonetics.  In  this  respect  the  two  languages  agree  closely  with 
each  other  and  with  other  languages  in  the  same  region.  In  both, 
however,  labials  are  used  less  generally,  and  those  which  occur  seem 
usually  to  be  onomatopoetic.  In  Haida  m is  found  with  some  fre- 
quenej'^,^^  rarely  except  when  it  is  evidently  onomatopoeti(q  and  Z*  has 
not  been  found  more  than  five  times  altogether.  In  Tlingit  m appears 
in  a very  few  onomatopoetic  expressions,  but  p and  1)  do  not  occur  in 
words  of  native  origin.  Tlingit  is  furthermore  distinguished  from 
Haida  by  a great  expansion  in  the  use  of  sibilants,  in  the  absence  of  I 
which  is  replaced  by  and  in  the  absence  of  n.  The  Tlingit  language 
tends  to  shorten  its  vowels,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  Masset  dia- 
lect of  Haida,  and  differing  from  that  spoken  at  Skidegate  and  the 
other  southern  towns.  Obscure  and  o sounds  are  used  continualh". 
Following  is  a comparative  list  of  the  consonants  in  the  two  languages; 


Tlingit  - 

- 

d 

t 

t! 

h\ 

c 

n 

- 

Plaiciii 

P 

m 

d 

t 

t! 

s 

- 

- 

n 

1 

Tlingit  dj 

tc 

tc! 

dz 

ts 

ts! 

L 

L 

t 

y 

g 

Haida  dj 

tc 

tc! 

- 

- 

- 

L 

L 

t 

- 

g 

Tlingit  q 

q! 

X 

g 

k 

k! 

X 

- 

h 

y 

w 

Haida  q 

q! 

X 

g 

k 

k! 

X 

h 

y 

w 

Harmonic  sound  changes  are  few  in  Haida  and  still  fewer  in  Tlingit. 
The  Haida  transposition  of  I and  I is  naturally  wanting  from  Tlingit, 
where  I does  not  exist,  and  the  interchanges  between  g and  x or  x also 
seem  to  be  wanting.  There  is,  however,  an  interchange  of  c and  d) 
or  to  similar  to  the  change  in  Haida  from  s to  dj  and  vice  versa.  On 
the  other  hand,  u and  o sounds  in  Tlingit  tend  to  change  a following 
vowel  into  a similar  sound,  a phenomenon  noticed  elsewhere  in  North 
America  but  not  observable  in  Haida. 

2.  Roots  and  stems.  Tlingit  words  are  nearly  always  resolvable 
into  single  syllables  or  single  phonetics,  each  with  a separate  signifi- 
cance. Haida  constructions  are  longer  and  more  ponderous,  but  so 
many  words  may  be  resolved  into  grammatic  syllables  that  all  Haida 
stems  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  primitively  monosyllabic.  In 
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the  summary  which  follows,  581  Tlinj^it  and  351  Haida  roots  are  com- 
pared with  reference  to  their  phonetic  composition,  c standing  for 
consonant  and  v for  vowel: 

C CV  CVC  CVCC  CC  C'CV  CCCV  CCVC  V VC  vcc 

Tlingit 17  155  367  10  7 24  1 

Haida 13  120  133  1 4 35  1 30  6 7 1 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  combination  cvc  is  the  most  common 
in  both  languages,  although  the  preponderance  is  more  marked  in 
Tlingit  than  in  Haida,  and  that  the  combination  cv  stands  second. 
Proportionally,  stems  consisting  of  single  consonants  and  single  vowels 
appear  to  be  more  numerous  in  Haida,  but  nearly  all  the  existing 
stems  of  this  character  are  probabl}’^  included  in  the  above  enumera- 
tion. The  13  consonant  stems  in  Haida  are  made  up  largely  of  the 
sounds,  X,  X,  and  i,  to  which  something  of  a vocalic  character  always 
attaches,  while  the  17  Tlingit  stems  are  nearly  all  pure  consonant 
sounds.  Actually,  therefore,  single  consonants  may  be  said  to  be 
more  extensively  employed  with  grammatic  significance  in  Tlingit,  a 
fact  in  consonance  with  the  short,  chopp}’’  character  of  that  tongue. 
The  combination  vc  is  also  represented  more  largeh’^  in  Tlingit.  It  is 
curious  that  while  the  number  of  stems  of  this  type  is  comparatively 
small  they  are  usually  stems  of  fundamental  importance. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  between  these  lists  is  the  occur- 
rence of  combinations  cc,  cca%  cccv,  and  ccvc  in  Haida,  which  are 
entirely  absent  from  Tlingit.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  initial 
consonant  in  such  cases  is  always  or  an  I sound — I,  x,  x,  or  i — a cir- 
cumstance which  leads  one  to  suspect  that  there  is  some  particular  rea- 
son for  these  combinations  yet  to  be  disclosed.  In  case  they  have 
been  formed  from  descriptive  terms  it  would  be  possible  to  account 
for  those  with  initial  s by  supposing  that  s represents  the  Tlingit 
indicative  prefix  s-,  which  is  alwaj'S  placed  immediately  before  the 
verb  stem.  In  the  same  wa3'  initial  i and  x might  be  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  Tlingit  verbal  prefixes  I and  x,  which  are  also  placed  imme- 
diatel}"  before  the  stem.  Besides  mere  morphological  similarity,  how- 
ever, the  only  point  that  mav’^  be  said  positivel}"  to  favor  this  view  is 
the  fact  that  Haida  stems  of  the  kind  are  generall}'^  utterh^  div^ergent 
from  Tlingit  stems  of  corresponding  meaning.  This  is  what  would  be 
expected  if  some  form  retained  in  Tlingit  were  replaced  elsewhei-e  by 
a descriptive  phrase.  The  second  consonant  in  the  forms  cc  is  always 
X,  X,  or  i,  to  which,  as  before  said,  something  of  a vocalic  character 
attaches. 

All  this  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  great  majorit^’^  of  s^dlables 
in  the  two  languages  primitively  belonged  to  the  t^'pes  cv  and  cvc, 
and,  while  the  relative  proportion  of  the  type  cvc  in  Tlingit  is  very 
much  greater  than  in  Haida,  there  are  certain  reasons  for  qualifving 
the  importance  of  this  diti'erence.  In  Tlingit,  for  instance,  we  have 
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to  deal  with  a set  of  sutlixes  eomposed  of  sitij^le  eonsonants,  and  it  is 
not  always  certain  that  a snpposed  stem  cvc  is  iKjt  nailly  c;v  plus 
the  suffix  -c.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  Ilaida  forms  of  two 
syllables  ending  in  a weak  vowel,  this  vowel  being  p(!rhap.s  of  no  sig- 
nitieance.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  all  such  stems  would  res<>lv’e 
themselves  into  single  sjdlables  of  the  type  cvc  and  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  such  stems  just  so  much. 

To  assure  ourselves  that  a comparison  of  languages  on  the  ba.sis  of 
the  types  of  stems  which  they  contain  is  of  I’eal  importance  it  would 
be  necessaiT  to  make  similar  classifications  of  the  roots  and  stems  of 
several  other  languages.  This  has  not  been  carried  out  extensiveh" 
b}’  anjmne  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  but  an  attempt  to  treat  one  of 
the  Athapascan  dialects  in  this  manner  seemed  to  show  that  in  this 
respect  Athapascan  and  Tlingit  are  much  more  closely  related  to  each 
other  in  this  respect  than  is  either  of  them  to  Haida. 

3.  Word*  composition.  In  both  Tlingit  and  Haida  nouns  ma}’’  be 
stems,  the}'^  may  be  formed  b}'^  combining  two  other  nouns,  or  thej’^ 
maj-  be  taken  from  verbs  or  adjectives.  In  forming  a compound  two 
nouns  observe  the  same  order  as  in  English.  These  facts,  however, 
are  world-wide  and  furnish  no  basis  for  comparison.  The  absence  of 
formal  gender  from  both  is  of  little  more  significance.  Tlingit  appears 
to  differ  from  Haida  in  possessing  a plural,  but  this  is  really  a collec- 
tive, and  nouns  in  the  plural  do  not  require  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  Haida  words  referring  to  human  beings  have  a special  plural 
or  collective  form  which  corresponds  in  a measure  grammatiailly, 
though  not  morphologicalljq  to  the  Tlingit.  In  both  languages  terms 
of  relationship  take  a special  plural,  but  the  Tlingit  is  formed  by  suf- 
fixing the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  pei’son  plural,  or  indefinite 
person,  while  the  Haida  suffix  is  never  employed  independently.  Cases 
are  lacking  in  Haida,  case  relations  being  expressed  by  postpositions, 
and  though  what  have  been  called  cases  exist  in  Tlingit  these  are 
expressed  by  suffixes,  which  differ  from  other  postpositions  in  the  lan- 
guage only  in  the  fact  that  they  are  single  sounds.  One  of  them, 
moreover,  occurs,  with  precisely  the  same  function,  in  an  expanded 
sj’llabic  form.  Tlingit  nouns  also  take  diminutive'  and  intensive 
suffixes  absent  from  Haida,  but  it  will  be  shown  later  that  they  appear  to 
be  represented  there  in  another  manner.  Both  languages  distinguish 
between  an  intimate,  more  or  less  reflexive,  kind  of  possession  and 
one  which  is  more  remote,  tending  to  become  sjmtactic ; and  the  latter 
is  expressed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  by  both,  i.  e.,  the  objective 
personal  pronoun  is  prefixed  to  the  noun  and  a special  syllable  suffixed. 
To  indicate  intimate  possession,  however,  Haida  employs  a distinct 
suffix  and  dispenses  with  the  pronominal  prefix,  while  Tlingit  employs 
the  pronoun  and  omits  the  suflix.  Haida  adjectives  of  shape  and  size 
take  a special  plui’al  or  distributive  suffix  not  represented  in  'riingit. 
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iind  in  tlic  same  hing’uage  we  lind  a suffix  with  connectives  indicating 
motion  in  the  particular  place  just  referred  to.  Both  have  a distributive 
suffix  used  after  numerals  and  a few  other  words. 

In  the  verb  we  lind  marked  dilierences.  Tlingit  verbs  have  so  few 
affi.xes  that,  including  a prefixed  auxiliaiy  and  three  substantives  very 
freiiuentlj^  used  as  prefixes,  so  far  27  only  have  been  enumerated, 
while  in  Ilaida  there  are  as  many  as  115.  Their  distril)ution  with 
reference  to  the  stem  is  also  veiy  unequal.  Of  the  Tlingit  affixes  1<S 
come  before  the  stem  and  9 after  it;  in  Ilaida  60  precede  and  55  fol- 
low. In  actual  usage,  however,  the  difference  is  still  more  marked. 
In  Tlingit  more  than  one  suffix  is  rarely  found  in  the  same  verb,  and 
suffixes  are  often  entirely  wanting,  wdiile  the  ratio  of  suffixes  to 
prefixes  in  atn’  one  Ilaida  verb  is  at  least  as  two  to  one. 

Coming  to  the  varieties  of  ideas  expressed  b}'^  affixes,  we  find  in 
Ilaida,  l)esides  16  affixes  of  miscellaneous  character,  a series  of  mor- 
phological affixes,  an  instrumental  series,  locatives,  temporals  of  two 
orders,  modals,  and  10  suffixed  auxiliaries.  In  Tlingit,  however,  the 
first  three  ai’e  entirely  lacking,  locatives  being  expressed  by  adverbs, 
and  auxiliaries  are  represented  by  the  causative  only.  This  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  Tlingit  affixes  are  temporal  and  modal. 
Nouns  are  taken  i;p  into  the  Ilaida  verb  much  more  easily  than  into 
the  Tlingit  verb,  and  the  combination  of  two  verb  stems,  which  is  very 
common  in  Ilaida,  is  unknown  in  the  other  language.  This  great 
divergence  between  the  verbs  is  mitigated  only  by  the  close  resemblance 
among  several  Ilaida  affixes  and  the  consequent  possibility  that  they 
have  been  differentiated  from  one  original,  and,  by  the  great  independ- 
ence of  those  affi.xes,  suggesting  word  composition  rather  than  a real 
subordination  of  elements. 

4.  Structure  of  sente^ice.  In  Plaida  the  verb — or  a breathing  repre- 
senting it — almost  invariably  stands  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  but, 
while  this  is  commonly  the  case  in  Tlingit,  the  nominal  subject  or 
object  or  a noun  and  postposition  frequently  follows.  Adverbs  pre- 
cede the  verb,  usually  immediateh',  in  both  languages,  and  are  closely 
related  to  the  postpositions,  of  which  each  language  has  a great 
abundance.  They  also  agree  in  ])lacing  adjectives  after  the  nouns  the}' 
depend  upon  and  usually  in  placing  the  nominal  subject  before  the 
nominal  object.  More  important  is  the  fact  that  the  pronominal  sub- 
ject in  Ilaida  and  the  pronominal  subjective  prefix  in  Tlingit  follow 
the  corresponding  objective  forms. 

5.  Lexical  ximilarities.  Having  considered  the  kinds  of  phonetics 
used  by  Tlingit  and  Ilaida,  the  types  of  sterns  and  roots,  and  the  com- 
position of  woi’ds  and  sentences,  we  come  to  the  most  impoidant  point 
of  all — actual  similarities  in  form.  This,  which  is  ordinarily  the  fii'st 
criterion  appealed  to,  is  I’eserved  until  the  last,  because  such  similari- 
ties are  confessedly  scanty  and  because  such  as  exist  must  be  viewed 
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in  connection  with  the  morpholog^ical  charactc^rs  just  considercxi. 
There  are  a certjiin  number  of  nouns  in  botli  languaffes  which  are 
practically  identical,  although  showing  slight  phonetic  variations. 
Such  are  the  following: 


English 

Tlingit 

Haida 

grizzly  bear 

xuts! 

xii'Adji 

wolf 

g5tc 

gddj 

ground  squirrel 

tsAlk! 

djo'lkl 

a sea  bird 

tugiiii'tc 

lAgua'dji 

marten 

k!ux 

klu^xu 

abalone 

gu''nxa 

guH^a 

moose 

tsisk! 

tci'sk!" 

skate  1 

tc!i''tga 

tcli'tga 

raven 

yel 

yel  (Masset  dialect) 

fox 

nagasle'' 

na'gadje 

fur  seal 

q!un 

k !6'un 

drum 

gao 

gaodja'o 

wolverine 

niisk 

nusk 

iron 

higayS'ta 

higay^'dji 

It  must  be  said  of  grizzl}?^  bear,  wolf,  ground  squirrel,  moose,  fox, 
and  wolv^erine,  however,  that  the  animals  are  not  found  upon  the 
Queen  Charlotte  islands,  and  that  consequent!}^  the  Haida  could  learn 
of  them  only  through  their  mainland  neighbors,  whose  names  they 
would  very  naturally  adopt.  It  is  true  that  at  the  present  time  the 
Tsimshian  are  nearer  neighbors  of  most  of  the  Haida  than  are  the 
Tlingit,  but  according  to  the  traditions  of  both  Tlingit  and  Tsimshian 
the  latter  formerly  dwelt  inland,  while  the  Tlingit  have  moved  north- 
ward from  the  coasts  which  the  Tsimshian  now  occupy.  Yel,  the 
Masset  word  for  raven,  may  have  been  adopted  from  the  Tlingit  in 
place  of  the  word  xo'ya  used  at  Skidegate,  although  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  former  word  occurs  in  names  of  houses  in  the  southern  towns 
as  if  it  were  well  known.  The  abalone  here  referred  to  was  not  the 
small  native  variety,  but  a large  specimen  introduced  from  Califor- 
nia in  trade,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  one  people  adopted  the  word 
from  the  other.  The  same  argument  applies  with  still  more  force 
to  iron,  and  even  the  similarity  of  the  names  for  fur  seal  may  be 
explained  in  this  manner.  The  term  for  drum,  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  to  be  onomatopoetic,  and  may  have  been  evolved  independently 
by  the  two  peoples.  Gaodja'o  seems  to  mean  “the  thing  which  gives 
forth  a gao  noise.”  This  leaves  only  the  words  for  marten,  skate, 
and  a sea  bird  unaccounted  for,  and,  if  our  interpretation  of  the  use 
of  yei  be  admitted,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  these  words  repre 
sent  the  process  of  adoption  carried  to  completion.  Their  striking 
similarity  in  the  two  tongues  appears  in  too  marked  contrast  to  the 
utter  divergence  of  the  bulk  of  the  vocabularies  of  both  languages  to 
allow  us  to  infer  on  this  ground  alone  that  we  have  here  anything 
more  than  an  exchange  of  words.  If  no  more  profound  iTsemblances 
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thiin  these  could  be  discovered,  the  question  of  relationship  would  have 
to  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

Before  taking  up  the  other  points  of  resemblance,  a comparative 
list  of  stems  taken  at  random  is  given,  between  which  there  is  no 
agreement,  in  order  to  show  the  unpromising  nature  of  the  task. 
Hvphens  are  used  to  indicate  prefixes  and  suffixes. 


English 

Tlingit 

Haiha 

to  dwell 

u 

na 

daughter 

si 

gudjan 

to  desire 

ci 

qao 

with 

n 

at  or  at 

father 

Tc 

gon  (man’s),  xat(woman’s) 

slave 

gux 

XA'ldan 

to  cause  (auxiliary) 

ka- 

-da 

downward 

yi 

-t!at 

they,  them 

hAS 

l!,  -Iah 

(continuation  of  motion) 

ya- 

-gAfl 

shoreward 

daq 

-git  (or  -gial) 

as  follows  or  precedes,  like 

ye 

liAn,  bin 

this 

to  say 

qa 

su 

into  a house 

net 

-tc!a 

again 

ts!u 

i'sifi 

long 

yxt! 

djin 

man,  male  person 

qa 

itfi 

berry 

k!it! 

gan 

to  put,  do 

tAn 

skit 

to  go  (many  persons) 

at 

dal 

to  go  (one  person) 

qa 

gu 

(plural  or  collective  suffix) 

-q! 

-djit 

on 

ka 

un 

foot 

q !os 

st!a-i 

at 

q! 

gu 

very 

LAX 

-yu'An,  -djitU 

now,  right  now,  close  by 

tc!a 

XAIl,  llAlI 

thing 

At 

gVViK 

to  marry 

ca 

in 

1 

X-,  XAt 

I 

you 

5-,  wae' 

da,  dAh 

him,  her,  it,  his,  hers,  its 

AC-,  du-,  a-,  hu 

la 

one 

Le(]! 

sgoaii 

two 

dex 

stin 

(completed  action) 

wa- 

-gi 

(reflexive) 

c 

agA'n 

mountain 

ca 

i.daga'o 

head 

ca 

qa'dji 

like 

y4x 

gafia'h 

mind 

tu 

gut 

to  be 

ti 

e'dji,  is 

there 

veil 

g« 

(perfect  tense) 

du- 

ya 

completely 

el!- 

Lga-,-‘odju 
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Tu.n'oit 

Haida 

(passivt^  j>re(ix) 

wu- 

ta-  (rare) 

from 

X 

sta 

salmon 

xut 

t<!ln 

fresh  water 

hin 

liAnn 

hoM’ever 

qo'a 

id 

up,  upward 

ke 

sa 

when,  after 

ga- 

LU 

into 

tu 

gei 

not 

(LC)1 

gAin 

firewood 

(ran 

tcla'anu 

smoke 

s!eq 

ga'yafj 

to  help  (as  a supernatural 
Ijeing  does) 

su 

. <j!aii 

you,  your  (pi.) 

yl-,  yihiVn 

dalA'fi 

night 

tilt 

pi 

quickly 

dji- 

xao- 

to  rot 

Llak 

q!ol(p) 

back,  backward 

qox 

sitga'ii 

to  weep 

gfix 

sgail 

lake 

a 

su 

seavA^ard 

dak 

-sp 

big 

Len 

yu'An 

to  float 

xac 

ga-i 

canoe 

yak“ 

LU 

this 

he 

a 

to  pull  in 

yeq 

d-Afi- 

to  kill 

djaq 

tia  (sing.) 

father-in-law 

wu 

(jd'na 

to  know 

ku 

u'nsAAt 

hou.se 

hit 

na 

woman’s  brother 

ik! 

da 

man’s  sister 

iii(k!) 

djfis 

mother 

L(l 

ao 

entirely  destro}'ed 

qot 

ha-ilu 

moon 

dis 

qoh 

to  eat 

xa 

ta 

husband 

xox 

Lfll 

hand 

djln 

sida-i 

close  to 

AVAn 

La 

to  die 

na 

klo'tAt 

to  make 

AAX 

plga 

mouth 

qia  . 

xe'ii 

to  laugh  at 

cuq 

k!a 

to  shoot  with  a bow 

t!uk 

tc!it 

to  name 

sa 

kip 

to  be  daylight 

gAn 

sifi 

red 

leq! 

sget 

to  ask 

AA’US! 

kiiin 

what? 

da(sa) 

gus,  gasi'h 

spear 

yis 

q!a 

to  cut  off 

XAC 

q!eit 

copper 

eq 

^a1 

and 

qa 

gien 

Lida  (pi.) 
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English 

Tlingit 

11 AIDA 

hole 

t!aq! 

xel 

where? 

gu 

gUsget,  gi'LgAn 

face 

y^t 

XAfi 

good 

k!e 

la 

to  be  ashamed 

deq! 

geilxa 

post 

gas! 

gia^gAfi,  xat 

no 

Lek! 

ga'oano 

tooth 

ux 

tc!ifi 

inside 

?e 

qi'Uli 

halibut 

tcaL 

xa^gu 

hair  seal 

tsa 

xot 

to  stay  or  dwell  for  a time 

xe 

na-u 

to  become 

nuk“ 

geil 

whale 

yiii  • 

kun 

the  last,  the  end 

hutc! 

Lan 

nephew 

qel 

nat 

cheek 

WAC 

qA^nsidu 

blood 

ci 

^a-i 

song 

ci 

klA'gAn,  sga'lAfi 

box 

kiik 

go'da 

nest 

kut 

ItA^l^a 

a spirit,  supernatural  being 

yek 

sga'na 

cliff 

gULl 

sUl 

eagle 

teak! 

got 

to  think 

•iji 

gut 

eagle  down 

q!a,L! 

ItA^ngo 

to  lie  afraid  of 

xcl! 

Igoa  ■ 

shaman 

ixt! 

sga'ga 

us 

ha 

il! 

friend,  clansman 

xon 

Ita'xui,  ta'olAil 

to  crawl 

ci(tc) 

LXU- 

finger 

L!eq 

sLlgA^ne 

grandparent 

hi 

tcin  (male) , nan 

to  rub 

t!us 

nan 

to  hide 

sin 

sq!ul 

ribs 

su'go 

xe'wi 

shell 

yis! 

q!Al 

old  person 

can 

q!a-i 

floor  j)lank 

t!a 

tc!u 

tree 

as 

qa-it 

(iini>erative  particle) 

d6 

1 

to  float 

tit 

ga-i 

kelp 

gic 

Iqeam 

to  start  traveling 

xiin 

qa-it 

stick  or  club 

qas 

sq  !a''fiu 

to  w'eave 

Ak 

xa-i 

to  stand 

hiin 

gia 

to  invite 

iq! 

kia 

sea  lion 

tan 

qa-i 

hair 

cax 

qa'dji 

mussels 

yak 

gAl 

shell 

nuk!“ 

q!Al 

enemy,  warrior 

xa 

qa-ido 
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Knolish 

Tunoit 

II  AIDA 

cloud 

giits! 

y<!'n 

fort 

nil 

tla'oiJjl 

lu»rt 

teq! 

klu^ga 

we 

tu 

tlalA'fl 

herring 

yao 

ina'n 

to  fly 

qen 

xit 

to  tie 

sa 

kiu 

mouth  of  (stream,  etc.) 

WAt 

t!a 

dog  salmon 

tin! 

ska'gi 

humpback 

teas! 

djidA'n 

nose 

lu 

kun 

point 

q!a 

kun 

(future  sign) 

gu 

-^a,  -asafi,  -rjasar 

neck 

SA 

xel 

sea  water 

cl! 

tafi 

to  spit 

tbx 

tciifi 

paddle 

axa' 

al 

tongue 

LiiVtii 

tla'fiAl 

to  dance 

l!cx 

xiat 

salmon  trap 

cat 

gi^ao 

mat 

gate 

Igus 

to  paint 

xit 

da^gAil 

to  be  sick,  sickness 

nik“ 

stie 

snow 

^t! 

tiaga'o 

sea  otter 

yA^x^tc! 

qo 

younger  brother 

ki(k!) 

da''ogAn 

hat 

s!ax“ 

da'djifl 

skin 

dugu' 

qlAl 

to  feel 

tie 

gan 

spruce 

sit 

qa-it 

bone 

slaq 

sku'd]! 

weasel 

da 

Lga 

mashed  shell 

kAts 

klA'mal 

ground  hog 

slax 

gwig" 

rain 

su 

dfil 

waves 

tit 

lu 

frog 

xixtcl 

tk!ie''nq!ostan  (“forest 
crab  ’ ’ ) 

spear 

Laq 

qia 

spoon 

caI 

SLa''gwul 

breast 

xet 

qAii 

to  give 

tu 

I'sda 

grease 

ex 

tao 

retaining  timbers 

tlAq! 

da'ai 

fog 

qogii's 

ya'nafi 

to  become  good  weather 

daq 

i^i 

dog 

kei. 

xa 

black  bear 

silk 

tail 

red  c;edar 

tax 

tciu 

food 

wu 

ga-ta,  tao 

to  become  calm 

yen! 

la-i 

clam 

gai.! 

kliu 

back  (part  of  body) 

(Uq! 

skwa-i 
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English 

Tlingit 

Haida 

stomach 

qloL! 

kle'dji 

foam 

xct 

sgot 

medicine 

nak" 

xil  (“leaf”) 

daylight 

(lea 

Kin 

sand 

ide'wu 

tas 

dorsal  tin  of  killer  whale 

giUci 

tgAU 

killer  whale 

kit 

sga'na 

to  drink 

cu 

net 

to  blacken 

t!utc! 

tgat 

deer 

ijowakfUn 

k!at 

beaver 

slAge'di 

tclifi 

land  otter 

kiUcta 

SLgU 

alder 

ceq! 

(pAl 

yellow  cedar 

xfi'i 

sgata'n 

crab  apple 

qluts! 

klAi 

hemlock 

y^n 

qlAU 

linger  nails 

xak“ 

SLlku'n 

eyebrows 

s!i 

skii'dii 

chin 

ti 

Ikai 

porpoise 

tcitc 

sqol 

shark 

tus! 

qia'xada  ao  (“dogfish 
mother  ”) 

steelhead 

acA^t 

hVina 

Hounder 

tsA''nti 

skA'ndal 

red  snapper 

tcq! 

sgAn 

sculpin 

weq ! 

kli'il 

chiton 

cao 

t!a 

grouse 

kaq! 

sqao 

sea  gull 

ke^uuli 

sqlen 

robin 

CIK]! 

t!in 

blue  jay 

(j  !(ic(i ! 

Llaknlai 

It  may  be  advisable  to  hold  under  suspicion  those  cases  in  which 
the  form  in  either  language  consists  of  more  than  one  sjdlable,  because 
such  form  imi}^  originally  have  been  a descriptive  term  replacing  a 
former  word.  There  are,  too,  manj^  forms  in  one  language  Avhich  do 
not  agree  with  the  forms  of  precisely  equivalent  meaning  in  the  other, 
but  which  do  agree  with  some  forms  of  slightly  ditferent  signiticance. 
In  such  cases  it  is  permissible  to  suppose  that  they  have  diverged  from 
some  common  orig-inal.  With  all  due  allowances,  however,  the  diver- 
gence between  the  vocabularies  of  the  two  peoples  is  certainl3"  veiy 
marked  and  it  would  l)c  possible  to  expand  the  list  of  dltferences 
to  two  or  three  times  their  present  extent. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a considerable  number  of  words  and 
affixes  which  do  present  resemblances.  Such  are  the  following: 


Tung  IT 


Haida 


people 

qa,  male,  man,  [lermoii 
u,  to  dwell 


Itn,  male,  man 
ga,  some  persons  or  things 
u,  to  continue  in  one  jduce  (na-n,  to 
dwell) 


26  KTii — 08- 
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Ti.inuit 

-j’i,  posses.sivt!  huIKx 
do  or  -t,  to 
^0,  inside  of 

di-  or  da-,  inchoative  verlial  j)refix;  also 
xiin,  to  start  off 
we-,  that  distant  thing 
ga,  for  ( a person ) 

-X,  distributive  verbal  sufiix,  and  dis- 
tributive suffix  with  nouns  and  con- 
nectives 
ti,  to  be 


yit,  son 

sa,  to  name;  su,  to  render  help  by  magic, 
etc. 

tat,  night;  tak,  year;  tadj,  cold 

de,  already,  right  now 

gen,  to  look 

-k!",  diminutive  suffix 

k!.\ts!,  small  (a1  k!.A.'ts!k!u,  child) 

he-,  this 

-t!,  back  of,  behind 
qot,  destroyed,  vanished 
CAt,  wife;  ca,  cawA^t,  woman 
yis!,  knife 

qlwAn,  now!  (also  sign  of  imperative) 

gu,  where?  at  what  place? 

kliin,  many 

xa'na,  evening 

tjii,  fat;  tu,  grease 

tiiql,  to  bite,  or  chew 

ta,  stone 

ux,  to  blow  (wind) 

Lak",  olden  times 

kAt,  spear ; xit,  to  push  with  a stick 

hak“,  now  ! 

ta-i,  to  lie;  ta,  to  sleep 

tak“,  in  the  middle  of 

ka^ni,  brother-in-law 

dul,  sand-hil’  crane 

sit,  to  cook 

tlA^ne,  bough 

qon,  before 

gei,  bay 

gAn(tc),  leaf  tobacco 
ida,  woman’s  breast 
xun,  north  wind 


Haida 

-ga,  p<jssessive  suffix 
<1a  (Massed  dialect),  to 
gei  or  gc,  into 

-xid  (Massed  -id),  to  l>egin  te>do  anytfjing 

wa-,  that  distant  thing 
gAn,  for;  ga,  to  or  in;  ga  (Maswd),  U>  (a 
person ) 

-xa,  distributive  suffix  to  numerals,  con- 
nectives, etc. 

-di,  suffix  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
an  action  was  j>erfonne<l  at  a certain 
special  time 

git,  son;  yagC't  or  ya'^'t,  chief’s  son 
su,  to  say 

tilt,  cold,  and  year 

dei,  just  that  way,  carefully 

qfin,  to  look 

k!u-,  klAt-,  diminutive  prefix 
klA^tdju,  something  small 
hao,  this,  that  (a  very  general  demon- 
strative) 
tia,  back  of 

klot,  to  die,  dead  body 
djat,  wife;  dja(ga),  his  wife 
yatc,  knife 
kiwai,  now!  pray! 
gu,  there,  at 
qoan,  many 

si'nxi,  evening  (sin=day) 

tao,  grease;  in  Masset  dialect,  “fo<.>d” 

ta,  to  eat 

tiis,  sand,  or  gravel;  ties,  stone 
xut,  to  blow  (wind) 

LAk",  forever 

kit,  to  accomplish  by  means  of  a stick, 
to  spear;  ki'tao,  spear  shaft 
ha'ku,  now  ! 

ta-i,  to  lie,  to  be  prone  on  the  ground 
yak”,  middle;  tandju',  half 
qea,  brother-in-law 
di'lA,  stind-hill  crane 
sit,  to  .steam 

t!.\n,  a knot,  or  the  .stump  of  a limb  which 
has  rotted  out  of  a dead  fret' 
ku'ngAstA,  before  (ga  and  stA  are  prob- 
ably incorporated  postjxwitions) 
gao,  bay,  harbor 
gul,  tobacco 
Llin,  woman’s  breast 
xao,  north  wind  (^lasset  dialect) 
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Tlingit 

k!oLk,  mud 

huk,  to  shout 

tukoaya'n,  mink 

kAgiVk,  a very  small  mouse 

(qa)gu''c,  thumb 

qlA'tgu,  dogfish 

tsfUgAt,  war  spear 

agA,  interrogative  particle 

kak,  maternal  unde 

guk,  ear 

tAq!,  heron 

naq,  devilfish 

sak,  eulaehon 

dAq,  to  give  food  to  guests 

Following  is  a list  of  cases  of  } 


II AIDA 

q!oe,  mud 

huk,  upon  them!  (war  cry) 
slyiVn,  mink 
klAgA^'n,  Keene’s  mouse 
sL!g6''se,  thumb  (sLl=hand) 
qia'xada  (IMasset,  qiaad),  dogfish 
tciVaL,  war  spear 

gua  (Masset,  gu),  interrogative  particle 

qa,  maternal  uncle 

giu,  ear 

tgo,  heron 

nao,  devilfish 

sao,  eulaehon 

dayu,  to  give  food  to  guests 

more  doubtful  character: 


Tlingit 

u,  active  verbal  prefix 
tin,  with 

ka,  on,  at 
At,  something 

-t,  verbal  suffix  indicating  purpose  of 
leading  verb 

qaea,  human  head  (qa=man) 
gfin,  to  burn 
xo.  among 

qiAq!,  for,  on  account  of 
X,  to  run 

ki,  in  the  direction  of 
latsUn,  strong  (la  is  a prefix) 
klAk!“.  to  cut 
xeq!,  to  go  to  sleep 
tAq,  to  push,  to  s]iear 
qlati,  island 

git,  to  do,  to  come  to  be 
til,  body 

kis!,  to  be  finished 
get,  to  be  dark 
xAii,  to  live,  exist 
qfdT'qlo,  walrus 
tiA,  spring  salmon 
weq!,  sculpin 
kaha'gu,  seed 
tcukA'n,  grass,  brush 


1 1 AIDA 

u,  he  (replaces  la  in  rapid  discourse) 
dA'nat,  in  company  with  (the  final  sylla- 
ble is  probably  the  connective  at, 
“with”) 
ga  (Masset),  to 
At  or  a1,  with,  of 

(to  this  may  correspond  either  the  post- 
position da,  often  used  after  infinitives, 
or  the  causative  auxiliary  da) 
qiVdji,  head 
^o, to  burn 
su,  among 
k !iao,  on  account  of 
xao,  to  do  quickly 
gui,  toward  (with  motion) 

La'dji,  strong 

q!  eit,  to  cut 

q !a,  to  go  to  sleeji 

da-,  to  do  anything  by  pushing 

qf/i-a,  reef 

get,  to  be  like,  to  be  so 

lu,  body 

gl,  to  be  finished 

pi,  night 

xa'ida,  person 

qo,  sea  otter 

tn''gun,  spring  salmon 

k!  ill,  sculpin 

qao,  seed 

qiAn,  grass 


Besides  these  there  are  four  or  live  points  of  resemblance  which 
reipiire  more  extended  treatment.  One  of  these  is  the  persistence 
of  the  consonant /I  in  words  referring  to  race,  people,  town,  house,  etc. 
Thus,  in  Tlingit  means  nation  or  people;  nu,  fort;  town;  and  tan 
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family  or  stem.  In  Ilaida  na  lueans  house,  oi"  to  dwell,  and  la'naox  Ina^ 
town.  4'he  occurrence  of  Z as  an  initial  vowel  in  Ilaida  is  rare  and 
suj^gTsts  the  possibility'  that  it  stands  for  the  pronoun  of  the  third 
person,  which  is  identical  in  form.  Tlingit  tav^  on  the  other  hand, 
suggests  Athapascan  thine  or  dene. 

A second  analogy  is  furnished  by  the  Tlingit  intensive,  or,  as  I’ro- 
fessor  Boas  has  called  it,  selective  suffix  -tc.  4'his  is  placed  after  nouns, 
pronouns,  and  even  adverbs,  to  which  it  is  desired  to  call  attention,  as: 
lingi't,  intensive  flngi'ttc,  people;  xAt,  intensive  xAtb*,  I;  ia"I,  inU?n- 
sive  LclA'tc,  not.  It  recalls  strongly'  a Ilaida  demon-strati  ve,  a'dji.  The 
a bv  itself  would  represent  the  usual  Haida  demonstrative  indic-ating 
something  near  at  hand,  and  which  is  practically'  the  .same  as  tc, 
the  Tlingit  intensive. 

The  con.sonant  n is  also  persistently  found  in  .suffixes  indicating  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  past  action.  Thus  the  only'  Tlingit  suffix  of  strongly' 
temporal  character  is  -??,  -In,  or  -on.  This  seems  to  correspond  rno.st 
nearly'  to  the  past  perfect.  ' At  the  same  time  it  appears  to  refer  by 
preference  to  an  action  which  has  taken  some  time,  or  has  been  a cus- 
tomary' action.  In  Ilaida,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  several  .suffixes; 
gin,  which  indicates  a customary  pa.st  action  which  the  Speaker  has 
himself  observed  or  experienced ; gAn,  w'hich  indicates  a .simple  past 
action  experienced  by'  the  speaker;  gAn,  indicating  any  sort  of  past 
action;  and  gA:n,  which  indicates  that  an  action  has  been  or  is  being 
continued  for  some  time.  The  g or  g in  each  of  these  cases  is  not  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  a relationship  between  them  and  the  Tlingit 
suffix,  because  it  is  often  dropped,  especially  in  the  Ma.s.set  dialect,  or 
after  d or  t\  in  fact  it  is  a question  whether  we  should  not  rather 
regard  the  g sounds  as  insertions  instead  of  constituent  parts  of  the 
suffix. 

Most  curious  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  analogy'  presented  by'  certain 
affixes  having  s for  their  essential  clement.  In  Tlingit  there  is  a prefix 
s-  OV81-,  which  is  al way's  placed  just  before  the  verb  stem  and  employed 
in  simple  direct  statements,  past,  present,  or  future,  for  which  reason 
it  may  be  called  the  indicative  prefix.  Examples:  lcI  da  .m  a'mmthi. 
he  did  not  see  any’thing;  lc  etdjA'g.y',  they'  always  killed  them;  ducA'ttc 
ye'yaosiqa,  his  wife  told  him;  daqane'x  wustti',  he  was  quarrelsome. 
In  the  .same  language  we  find  a particle  as  of  almost  identical  meaning 
(xAtc  xixtcli'k!"  Asiy'u'  ducA'ttc  do  ayu'  aolixii'c,  this  little  frog  it  iras 
he  let  float  to  his  Avife),  and,  in  view  of  the  great  independence  which 
the  parts  of  the  verb  enjoy,  it  is  concluded  that  the  two  are  actually 
idcMitical.  Noav,  there  is  in  Haida  a very  puzzling  suffix,  -.v  or  -si,  which 
has  a very' wide  range  of  u.se.  After  a noun  preceded  by  the  indefinite 
pronoun  it  makes  the  expression  definite;  in  other  cases  it  .seems  to 
show  that  the  clause  it  follows  is  to  be  taken  as  a whole — in  other 
words,  to  turn  it  into  a participle  or  intinitive,  and  with  some  speakers 
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it  even  replaces  the  reg'ular  suttixes  of  the  past  tense.  The  Ilaida 
forms  are,  in  fact,  about  what  we  should  expect  if  the  Tlinjrit  particle 
AS  should  become  agglutinated  to  the  verbs  it  so  often  follows.  Pos- 
sibly we  also  have  here  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Ilaida  verl) 
“to  be,”  which  usuall}'  appears  as  e'djt,  but  contracts  to  ts  in  compo- 
sition. 

The  consonant  s also  figures  in  another  connection.  Most  Tlingit 
interrogative  pronouns  and  adverbs  are  accompanied  by  a syllable 
sa — cfa'iW,  what?  wa'sa  how? — and  Haida  interrogative  pronouns  and 
adverbs  contain  this  same  consonant  s with  such  uniformity  as  to  lead 
one  to  suspect  it  was  originally  an  affix,  viz,  gVsto,  who?  gast'u.,  why? 
what?  gm,  what?  gu'gus^  Avhat?  gisget^  where?  gist' {st,ahao)  whence? 

Both  languages  also  make  a veiy  extensive  use  of  a general  demon- 
strative form  a to  stand  for  nouns  or  })ronouns,  and  in  both  it  is  often 
used  to  form  compound  demonstratives  or  connectives.  Finally,  as 
savoring  of  dialectic  change  rather  than  borrowing,  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  last  six  words  compared  in  the  list  completed 
at  the  top  of  page  483  appear  to  change  regidarl}"  from  Tlingit  to 
Ilaida  bj’  dropping  a final  k sound  or  replacing  it  with  o or  u. 

Co7iclusio))s.  In  spite  of  the  veiy  great  divergences  which  these 
two  languages  present,  the  points  last  considered,  along  with  many  of 
the  coincidences  noted  on  pages  481-483,  can  hardly  be  accounted  for 
on  the  basis  of  either  borrowing  or  coincidence.  They  seem  to  the 
writer  to  be  the  faint  echo  of  a time  Avhen  the  ancestors  of  some  of  the 
people  now  represented  by  the  Haida  and  Tlingit  spoke  one  tongue,  and 
there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  structure  of  stems,  words,  or  sentences 
to  contradict  this  view.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
differences  which  now  exist,  the  two  peoples  must  have  lived  long  apart 
and  have  been  subjected  to  very  different  influences.  It  is  (juite  possi- 
ble that,  instead  of  being  immediately  related,  Haida  and  Tlingit  have 
developed  separakdy  from  some  third  language,  and,  unless  it  were  one 
now  entirely  extinct,  this  would  naturally  be  Athapascan,  the  only  lan- 
guage in  this  region  that  either  of  them  resembles  at  all  closely.  ^V'^e 
shall  be  unable  to  come  to  a definite  conclusion  on  this  point  until  the 
neighboring  Athapascan  dialects  have  been  thoroughly  examined, 
anal3'zed,  and  compared  with  Haida  and  Tlingit. 
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PLA^rE  XTAAIX 


Explanation  op  Facial  Paintings — Plate  XLVIII 

a.  GonaqAde't  hat  and  accompanying  facial  paintings.  This  belongs  to  Wuckina' 
KlAhugPc,  one  of  the  KiVgWAntun,  the  chief  who  held  the  last  jxjtlatch  at  Sitka. 
When  messengers  were  sent  out  to  invite  people  from  other  towns  to  this  potlatch 
the  crest  hats  were  named  aloud,  one  after  the  other,  beginning  with  this.  The  nine 
following  are  arranged  in  the  order  then  observed. 

b.  Eagle  hat  {teak!  s/dx^).  The  painting  on  the  face  is  called  “ double-cross  paint- 
ing” {k!ect  wuctna').  Used  by  the  Ka'gwAntan  of  Sitka  and  Chilkat. 

c.  High-caste  killer  whale  [hat]  {kit  anyS'dt).  The  facial  painting  is  the  jaw  of  the 
killer  whale  seen  from  in  front.  This  belongs  to  LontPtc,  principal  speaker  of  the 
Ka'gwAntan  clan  at  Sitka.  At  the  time  of  the  last  potlatch,  instead  of  going  in  f»er- 
son  to  invite  the  guests,  he  sent  his  hat. 

d.  Wolf  hat  (<70tc  s!ax«).  The  facial  painting  is  called  K!ASA-i'da,  and  represents 
the  red  of  a wolf’s  mouth  when  its  lips  are  retracted.  It  belongs  to  the  Wolf-house 
people  of  Sitka,  part  of  the  Iva^gwAntan. 

e.  Petrel  hat  {gAnu'k  s!axv) . The  facial  painting  shown  always  accompanies,  but 
the  writer’s  informant  was  unable  to  tell  what  it  means.  It  is  used  by  the  Ravens 
of  Chilkat. 

/.  TcFit  sldo^t.  Telit  is  the  name  of  a small  bird,  which  the  writer  ha.s  not  identi- 
fied. The  markings  on  the  hat  are  supposed  to  rejiresent  herring,  which  this  bird 
is  said  to  push  up  on  the  surface  of  the  water  from  underneath.  Painting  unex- 
plained. Used  at  Chilkat. 

g.  Raven  hat  {yel  sfdxi*).  The  facial  painting  is  said  to  be  without  significance. 
Used  at  Huna. 

h.  Hat  and  painting  illustrating  the  adventure  of  Raven  and  a clam.  The  painting 
is  called  yes  kd(M'  wueina'  (clam  painting).  The  clam  itself  is  represented  over  the 
mouth,  its  head  extending  up  the  nose.  Over  the  left  eye  is  Raven.  The  hat  lepre- 
sents  the  moimtain  or  cliff  in  front  of  which  lived  the  clam,  but  the  yellow’  band 
across  it  is  also  the  clam’s  head.  Used  at  Huna. 

i.  On  the  head  are  bear  ears  {xidsl  gAngu'e),  and  on  the  face  is  a painting  calleil 
“bear  traveling”  {xuts!  dA'ya  qd'xo).  The  latter  refers  to  an  episode  in  the  Riiven 
story  in  which  Raven  w’ent  fishing  with  Grizzly  bear  and  Cormorant.  The  canoe  is 
represented  with  Grizzly  bear  in  the  center.  Cormorant  in  the  bow,  and  Raven  in 
the  stern.  The  earrings  have  a special  name,  “That-can-be-seen-across-Xas.'J  ” 
{Nds-kAnA^x-duCi'n).  Used  at  Killisnoo. 
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PLA^I^E  XLIX. 


Explanation  of  Facial  Paintinos — Plate  XLIX 

a.  On  the  head  are  bear  ears,  and  on  the  face  is  the  star  facial  jiainting  {l-otxai'- 
y-maxa  ivucina') . The  earrings  are  called  “Shark’ s-tail  earrings”  {luJt.'-kuicn'-yulA't). 
Used  at  Killisnoo. 

b.  Called  yuqVs.'-kuqc'k,  and  said  to  be  the  raven  that  has  charge  of  the  falling 
and  the  rising  of  the  tide.  When  the  hat  is  first  puton,  the  wings  cover  the  face,  but 
when  the  nose  is  struck  they  fly  open.  Used  by  the  T.\q!  hit  tan. 

c.  A hat  illustrating  the  story  of  a man  (the  figure  in  the  center),  and  two  girls 
(on  the  sides)  who  turned  into  stone  while  trying  to  cross  Alsek  river.  Used  by 
the  Euqa'xAdi. 

d.  Whale  hat  [yd'-i  s!dx^)  with  bird  facial  paintings.  Used  by  the  TlA'qldentiin. 

e.  “Mountain-being’s  dog”  {cd-toqoa^n  ke'Lt).  Used  by  the  TAq!  hit  tan. 

/.  Jlouse  hat  [kutsH/n  s!dx^).  The  paintings  on  the  cheeks  are  supposed  to  l>e 
the  mouse’s  feet.  Used  by  the  Koskle'di. 

g.  Grizzly-bear-claws  hat  -(xutsl-xd'gu  s!dx^).  The  bear  referreil  to  is  the  son 
of  the  hero  Kats!  mentibned  on  page  455.  Around  the  mouth  is  the  bear’s  blood. 
Used  by  the  QiAqIa''  hit  tan,  probably  a subdivision  of  the  KiVgwAiitan. 

h.  Shark  hat  {tus!-cat  s!dx^‘)  Avith  devilfish  facial  iiainting.  Used  by  the  Ka'gAVAn- 
tan. 

i.  Salmon-trap  hat  {cdl  s!dxt>).  The  inner  pocket  of  the  trap  is  at  the  lop  M'ith 
a salmon  represented  inside.  The  entrance  of  the  trap  is  indicated  on  the  face  with 
salmon  swimming  about  in  it.  Used  by  the  “deer”  of  any  family  in  making  jieace 
(see  p.  451). 
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Explanation  op  Facial  Paintings — Plate  L 


a.  Fort  deer  [nii'u'u  qowaM'n).  The  stockaded  fort  is  represented  by  the  hat. 
The  painting  is  unexplained.  Used  by  the  “deer”  of  any  clan  in  making  peace. 

h.  Red  deer  {leq!  qowakd'n),  so  named  from  the  facial  painting.  On  each  side  of 
the  headdress  is  an  eagle  feather,  midway  between  these  an  eagle  quill,  and 
l/elow  this  a weasel  skin.  Used  by  the  “deer”  of  any  clan  in  making  peace. 

c.  At  the  top  are  grizzly-bear  ears  {xids!  gAngii'c),  and  around  the  mouth  lines 
supposed  to  represent  the  opening  of  a bear’s  den.  Used  bj’  the  Ku'gwAntan. 

d.  On  the  head  is  a grizzly-bear  hat  {xids!  s!cix^'),  and  below  a painting  repre- 
senting a copper  supposed  to  be  held  in  the  mouth.  Used  by  the  Te''qoedi. 

e.  TsAlxiVn,  a mountain  near  Cape  Fairweather,  Alaska.  The  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  represented  on  the  forehead,  the  base  on  the  chin;  between  are  clouds. 
Used  by  the  TlA'qldentan. 

/.  Ts.vlxa'n,  in  calm  weather.  The  mountain  is  painted  around  the  mouth,  and 
fair-weather  clouds  are  on  the  forehead  and  ears.  Used  by  the  TlA^qldentan. 

g.  Facial  painting,  representing  a rock  called  TA'iiaku  {lA'nahu  yAkuxVda),  a crest 
of  the  TlA^qldentan.  The  blue  around  the  mouth  represents  the  rock,  the  other 
j)atches  of  color  being  purely  ornamental.  Used  by  women  of  the  T!.\'q!dent^, 
though  here  represented  on  a man’s  face. 

h.  T.\'naku.  The  green  band  represents  the  slope' on  the  landward  side  of  this 
rock,  and  the  smaller  spots  represent  clouds.  Used  by  the  TiA'qldentan. 

i.  T.\''naku  house  {tA'nahi  Mt).  The  front  of  the  house  is  indicated  on  the  nose 
and  chin,  and  boxes  of  food  lying  inside  of  it  are  suspended  from  the  ears.  The 
forehead  markings  are  said  to  stand  for  trees,  and  the  two  large  spots  for  puffins, 
numbers  of  which  live  around  this  rock.  Used  by  the  TlA'qldentan. 
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Explanation  of  Facial  Paintings — Plate  LI 

a.  A mountain  in  the  Huna  country  called  GelA'k!“.  The  design  is  supposeil  to 
show  the  outline  of  this  mountain.  It  i.s  used  by  the  TiA'qldentan,  and  was  jiainted 
on  the  house  of  YAqxiVn  of  that  family  by  Daxuge't,  a TciikAne'di  chief. 

h.  A cliff  called  Drum  (^rao).  The  red  spot  on  the  right  cheek  is  a cavity  in  this 
cliff  in  which  a shaman’s  body  was  laid,  and  the  inclined  blue  and  red  lines  repre- 
sent the  trail  by  which  it  was  taken  up.  Used  by  the  T!A''q!dentan. 

c.  GfinAxa',  an  island.  The  markings  on  the  forehead  and  over  the  eyes  are  said 
to  represent  the  island,  while  the  round  spots  on  the  cheeks  are  called  the  “ holes 
in  Ganaxa'”  {GdnAxa'  u'tU).  Used  by  the  T!.Gq!dentan,  who  owned  this  island. 

d.  Sea-lion  rock  [tan  teyV).  The  rock  is  represented  by  the  blue  patch  over  the 
mouth,  and  the  sea  lions  are  indicated  by  small  blue  lines  around  the  edges  of  it.  On 
the  forehead  is  a cloud.  Used  by  the  T!A^q!dentan. 

e.  Waves  that  always  come  in  at  a certain  place  where  the  TlA'qldentan  used  to 
go  sealing.  Two  sets  of  these  are  represented  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Used  by  the  TlA'qldentrm. 

/.  The  blue  band  over  the  mouth  represents  a point  of  land  {q!d),  the  red  at  the 
parting  of  the  hair  a cloud  over  it,  and  the  blue  on  the  eyebrows  slugs.  Used  by  the 
TAq!  hit  tan. 

g.  Over  the  nose  is  a lake  with  rivers  flowing  out  of  it  both  ways.  The  re<l  on 
the  forehead  is  a cloud.  Used  by  the  TcukAiie'di. 

h.  The  T-shaped  figure  represents  glacial  ice  and  the  other  spots  spirits  {yeks)  of 
the  glacier.  Used  by  the  TcukAne'di. 

i.  Canoes  with  people  in  them  going  to  Lituya  bay  or  Dry  bay.  Used  by  the 
TlA^qldentan. 
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Explanation  op  Facial  Paintings — Plate  LII 


a.  The  constellation  of  the  Great  Dipper  {yAxte').  Two  stars  alone  are  repre- 
sented (on  the  forehead)  with  rays  descending  from  them.  The  rdl  patches  are 
clouds.  Used  by  the  Llene'di. 

h.  This  is  called  “Half-a-person’s-body  post”  {qd-cu,wu' gasl) . It  was  put  on  only 
at  great  feasts,  and  might  also  be  placed  on  the  front  of  a house.  Used  by  the 
TiA'qldentan. 

c.  Raven  {ycl).  The  tail  is  on  the  chin,  the  wings  are  on  the  cheeks,  and  the  head 
and  bill  on  the  nose.  The  markings  on  the  forehead  are  said  to  represent  the  bird’s 
ribs.  Used  by  all  the  Raven  people. 

d.  Raven’s  wings  {yet  kt'djt).  A wing  is  repre.sented  on  each  side  of  the  mouth, 
and  on  the  forehead  is  a cloud.  Used  by  the  TlA^qldentiin. 

e.  Raven’s  lower  arms  {yet  djt'ni);  supposed  to  include  sections  from  wrist  to 
elbow.  The  red  shows  where  they  are  cut  off.  Used  by  everybody. 

/.  Raven  flying  out  of  a whale,  as  told  in  the  Raven  story.  Its  claws  are  shown 
on  each  cheek.  The  spots  “probably  represent  the  things  it  went  among.”  Used 
by  Raven’s-nest-house  people  ( Yel-ku' dt-htt  tan),  part  of  the  TlA'q'.dentan. 

g.  Same  as  plate  li,  d,  with  a few  alterations. 

h.  Raven’s  tracks  {yet  qlo'siyite).  The  V-shaped  line  indicates  his  irregular  way 
of  traveling  about.  Used  by  all  the  Raven  people. 

i.  Raven’s  cooking  place  {yet  xwe'x^).  Raven  is  figured  around  the  mouth  and 
the  spring  salmon  he  is  about  to  cook  suspended  from  the  ears.  Used  by  the  Taq! 
hit  tan. 
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PLA^^E  LIIl. 


Explanation  op  Facial  Paintincs — Plate  LIII 


a.  Raven  traveling  by  canoe  {yet  duga  qdxo').  This  refers  to  the  time  when 
Raven  was  traveling  along  in  his  canoe  and  made  waves  by  jumping  up  and  down. 
Tlie  waves  are  represented  on  the  cheeks  and  are  called  “black  Raven  [waves]” 
{yet  tiutc).  Used  by  the  T!A^q!dentan. 

b.  Raven’s  passage  on  the  water  {yet  yA'k^deyt).  This  represents  an  inlet  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  blue  is  water,  the  green  land,  the  red  a roi-k  permitting  an 
entrance  on  each  side,  and  the  yellow  “things  around  the  rock.”  Used  by  women 
of  the  T!A''q!dentin. 

c.  Represents  two  dancing  batons  with  which  Raven  used  to  beat  time.  Used  by 
all  the  Raven  people. 

d.  Goose  {L'divA'q).  Used  by  the  KiksA'di. 

e.  Goose  head  [dawA'q  cdyi').  The  head  and  bill  are  on  the  nose  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  wings  at  the  sides  of  his  face,  and  what  the  goose  is  digging  is  represented 
by  the  marks  below  these.  The  painting  on  the  forehead  is  said  to  have  no  signifi- 
cance. Used  by  the  KiksA'di. 

/.  Swan  painting  (<70171.  wuctna').  Used  by  the  Q!  Atkaa'yi. 

g.  Puffins  (.r<^).  Used  by  the  T!  A''q!dentun. 

h.  Bear  feet.  Used  by  the  Ka'gWAntan. 

i.  Bear  feet  (on  forehead  and  left  cheek)  around  a fire  (rep resent e<l  by  blue  on 
nose).  Used  by  the  Ka'gwAntfm. 
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Explanation  of  Facial  Paintings — Plate  LIV 


a.  A painting  used  by  both  sexes  of  the  TcukAiie'di.  The  liear  paws  and  other 
marks  are  said  to  be  simply  decorative. 

b.  Bear  tracks. 

c.  Whale  painting  {ya-i  q.’m).  The  whale’s  head  is  shown  around  the  mouth; 
the  ribs  appear  on  the  forehead.  Such  a painting  is  on  a house  front  at  Huna.  Used 
by  the  T ! A'q ! dentan . 

d.  Whale’s  tail.  The  red  on  the  upper  lip  is  the  tail,  the  other  figures  having  no 
special  significance.  Used  by  the  Taq!  hit  tan,  who  have  also  the  whale  hat. 

e.  A killer  whale  (in  blue)  jumping  over  a rock  (red  spot  on  left  cheek).  Used 
by  the  DAqLlaweMl. 

/.  Killer  whales  (on  eyebrows)  chasing  seals  to  rocks  (on  forehead).  Used  by 
UAqLlawe'di. 

g.  Porpoise  {Icitc).  Used  by  the  TcukAue'di. 

h.  The  king  salmon  {Link!).  A fish  is  represented  on  each  cheek,  and  a house 
front  by  the  red  on  the  upper  liji.  Used  by  the  Q!Atkaii'yi. 

i.  Spring  salmon.  Used  by  the  TlA'qldentan. 
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Explanation'  of  Facial  PAixTixots — Plate  LV 

a.  Black  sea-bass  {fUisdn'k).  Used  by  all  families. 

h.  Starfish  {s.’a.v),  its  borly  represented  on  the  forehead  and  its  arms  on  the 
cheeks.  There  is  also  painting  on  the  lower  lip  around  the  labret  and  on  the  eye- 
brows. Used  by  women  of  the  T!  A'qldentan,  though  here  represented  on  a man’s 
face. 

c.  Starfish  that  Raven  tore  up.  This  is  represented  once  on  each  cheek,  the  fifth 
arm  that  was  torn  off  being  underneath.  Used  by  all  people. 

(I.  Slugs,  represented  bj'  the  blue  markings  on  the  eyebrows,  are  supposed  to  be 
moving  about  on  flowers,  indicated  by  the  crosshatchings  and  the  chin  markings. 
Used  by  the  Taq!  hit  tan. 

e.  A potlatch  painting.  The  large  blue  spots  are  dishes  {sHqf)  and  the  narrow 
blue  lines  above  them  spoons.  The  red  on  the  forehead  is  thought  to  be  a raven’s 
beak.  On  the  cbin  is  a woodworm.  Used  by  the  Taq!  hit  tan. 

/.  Head  house  {fjacd'i/i  hit).  The  green  in  some  way  represents  the  rafters  of  a 
house  while  the  ear  ornaments  stand  for  heads  on  the  house  posts.  Used  by  the 
T.\q!  hit  tiin,  who  owned  a house  bearing  this  name. 

g.  Little  ladder  (dzefU').  This  was  fimt  u,sed  by  a man  named  Qal.c'tkl.  He  was 
evidently  a shaman,  because  afterwards  shanians’  spirits  used  to  go  up  a ladder  to 
reach  him,  and  the  inclined  red  and  blue  lines  represent  this  ladder.  On  the  ears 
are  abalone  shells.  Used  by  the  KfUgwAntfin. 

h.  Painting  of  sticks  tied  crosswise  like  a St  Andrews  cross  {k.'ect  ivuclna').  This 
was  originally  used  by  a Wrangell  man  called  Tsunfi''k!"  just  before  the  la.-=t 
encounter  between  the  peoples  of  Wrangell  and  Sitka,  and  was  adopted  by  one  of  the 
Chilkat  Ka'gwAiitan  who  killed  him.  Afterwards  his  people,  both  male  and  female, 
put  it  on  their  faces  at  dances  and  when  about  to  go  to  war.  The  red  represents 
blood,  some  of  which  is  coming  from  the  nose. 

i.  Another  form  of  above. 

j.  The  band  of  blue  over  the  eyes  is  a box.  The  blue  of  the  chiu  and  the  red 
stripe  across  the  box  are  said  to  represent  a copper  plate  leaning  against  the  box. 
From  the  ears  hang  teeth  of  a large  shark  called  catiIa'q  found  farther  south.  They 
are  obtained  in  trade.  Used  by  the  Kiik-hit-tan. 

k.  Painted  on  the  face  of  a “deer”  when  peace  is  being  made.  The  sjxits  on 
the  cheeks  represent  the  bow  and  stern  of  a canoe  coming  to  make  jieace,  and 
the  inclined  green  line  represents  the  pole  (ts.'a'ga)  with  which  it  is  pushed  along. 
Used  by  anyone. 
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Explanation  of  Facial  Paintings — Plate  LVI 


(Obtained  at  Wrangell) 

a.  Sun.  On  the  chin  is  the  reflection  of  the  sun  on  water.  Used  by  the 
KiksA'di  of  Wrangell. 

b.  Raven.  Used  by  all  Raven  clans. 

c.  Raven,  as  painted  for  mourners. 

d.  The  flicker  (kun) . The  lines  on  the  forehead  represent  the  head,  those  on  the 
cheeks  the  wings,  and  those  over  the  mouth  the  tail.  Used  by  women  of  all  Raven 
clans,  though  here  represented  on  a man’s  face. 

e.  The  flicker.  Used  by  Raven  people  of  both  sexes. 

/.  The  flicker. 

().  Killer  whale  {kit).  The  upright  bar  is  probably  the  doi'sal  fln. 

h.  The  blowing  of  the  killer  whale.  Two  successive  jets  of  vapor  are  represented. 
Used  by  the  NanyarUyi. 

i.  Pieces  of  abalone  stuck  on  with  pitch.  Used  by  the  Nanyaa'yi  ami  the  Te'qoedi. 

j.  K!ect.  See  plates  xlviii,  b,  and  lv,  h,  i. 

k.  Facial  painting  used  by  a Naii}’aa''yi  shaman  when  receiving  inspiration  from 
Unseeable  {Ldjl'dtiln).  See  pages  465-466. 

l.  Facial  painting  used  by  the  song  leader.  When  mourning  black  was  substituted 
for  red.  All  clans  employ  it. 
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SMALL  BASKET  REPRESENTING  A MOUNTAIN  CALLED  TSALXA'N 
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WOODEN  DRUM  WITH  DESIGN  OF  KILLER  WHALE 
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a.  CREST  HAT  REPRESENTING  KILLER  WHALE 
d.  c.  d.  e.  COPIES  OF  SHAMANS’  MASKS 
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